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The Three-way Benefits of 


Good Telephone Earnings 


They benefit the telephone customer by 





providing the means to expand and improve 
the service and do it economically. 


They benefit employees because they help 





to provide good jobs. 


They benefit the investor by protecting 





his savings and insuring a good and secure 
return on his investment. 

There is, indeed, no basis for the belief 
that keeping telephone earnings low is a sure 
road to keeping rates low. 


EMPLOVEES INVESTORS 


Such a philosophy, by limiting progress 
and long-pull economies, will lead almost 
always to the opposite result . . . poorer serv- 
ice at a higher price than the customer would 
otherwise have to pay. 


In all lines of business, it’s the companies 
whose earnings are good that are able to 
make the best products, provide the best 
service, and give the best values. 
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Vari-lyper 


the machine 
with 


1,000 


for ANY 


TYPE ir 


PRINTING or DUPLICATING 


a Looks like a typewriter... 
Writes like printing. 


Whatever make of duplicator, or pro- 
cess you use, Vari-Typer will give 
you attractive type-matter. . . ‘direct- 
to-master’ or for ‘paste-up’. Instantly 
changeable type styles for any job... 
forms, reports, literature, etc. 


The simplest office 
duplicator can now 
produce a profes- 
sional-looking job 


ast severed co 


_ os 





because your of- 
fice typist uses 
Vari-Typer, with 
many styles and 
sizes of type, to 
meet the exact 
requirements of 
your individual 
printing needs. 





This copy was Vari-Typed.Heads by Headliner 


VARI-TYPER CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


VARI-TYPER CORPORATION Dept. S-54 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave.,. Newark 12, N.J. 
Please send me VARI-TYPER Book 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





The Hard-Sell 


N the past few months, I have 

had an opportunity to chat with 
a number of business leaders who 
came to Florida for a _ winter 
breather. While I occasionally met 
a man who was happy about the 
outlook for 1958, most of those 
with whom I talked were glum. 
Some were actually jittery. You 
would think the end of the world 
was just around the corner. 

When I asked them what they 
were doing to maintain their com- 
petitive position and make their 
customary profit, the stock answer 
seemed to be “Cutting expenses to 
the bone.” They were trimming the 
payroll, eliminating less-profitable 
items in the line, cutting down on 
their advertising, tightening up on 
|long-distance telephone calls, and 
in general engaging in a pin- 
| straightening operation. 

I have no quarrel with a manage- 
|/ment that watches expenses. Per- 
|haps it is well that business has 
paused, so that a closer look at our 
profit-and-loss statements is re- 
quired. But, I wonder in our en- 
thusiasm for cutting expenses if we 
have not blinded ourselves to the 
|even greater—and certainly the 
| economically sounder—need of find- 
|ing better ways to get more profit 
from the money we are spending 
for sales. 


A Time for New Ideas 


Actually, most companies are in 
a sales rut. They persist in clinging 
to sales methods that worked well 
during the years of soft-selling, but 
|miss the mark under prevailing 
|conditions, May I illustrate the 
point by repeating a story from 
|Paul Talbot’s “Back Yard” in the 
|United Business Service? It is 
|about a salesman who had zeroed 
|out selling chocolates. In a month 
|of hard work, all he had accumu- 
‘lated was a fancy assortment of 
|reasons why storekeepers did not 
/want to buy his, or any other, 
| chocolates, 

Most salesmen would have given 
|up after a month of turndowns. 


They would have blamed conditions 
and joined the others at the wailing 
wall. But not this chap. He was 
made of sterner stuff, and he had 
ideas. He bought some plain cards 
in a stationery store, and on the 
face of each card he typed one of 
the 36 reasons he had been given 
for not buying chocolates. Then on 
the back of the same card, he typed 
a convincing answer to that partic- 
ular objection. 

Armed with this “deck” of cards, 
he went back over his route. He 
spread the 36 cards face up before 
each storekeeper he called upon. 

“Here are 36 reasons,” he said, 
“why you don’t want to buy milk 
chocolates. Pick any card you 
choose. Now, turn it over.” 

Most of the storekeepers he ap- 
proached in this way were in- 
trigued by the novelty of the idea. 
It was new. They not only read 
what was on the back of the card 
they selected, but invariably read 
what was on the back of the others. 
A good percentage of those who did 
so placed an order. 


Ford Finds a Way 


This principle of using a new idea 
to break down sales resistance is 
seen in a new promotion currently 
in the mails from the Ford Motor 
Company which, like its competi- 
tors, is finding it tough to break 
last year’s records. Selecting station 
wagons as one of the fast-selling 
products, Ford sought a way to 
screen out people who were inter- 
ested in station wagons for 1958 
living. The management found the 
answer in a coupon deal. A hard- 
bound book called Ford Treasury 
of Station Wagon Living was pre- 
pared. After publication, the price 
of the book was set at $2.95; but 
any interested person could get the 
book for $1.00 if he took the coupon 
which he received by mail to his 
nearby Ford dealer. The dealer 
would certify it and give him a 
special envelope for mailing the 
coupon with his dollar to Ford’s 
home office in Detroit. 
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What more could a dealer want! | 
There was nothing earth shaking 
about the scheme; but it is a safe 
bet that a high percentage of those | 
who went to their “nearest Ford | 
dealer” to get the coupon certified, | 
eventually bought a Ford wagon. 


New Methods for Old 


This is the sort of sales thinking 
that Eugene Whitmore is talking 
about in his article on page 7 of 
this issue. It is the kind of construc- | 
tive planning that holds the best 
promise of selling America back 
into full employment—and getting 
the money which is going into sav- 
ings into circulation. While better 
salesmanship may not be the whole 
answer to our problem, it can, as 
President Eisenhower pointed out 
in his press conference, give our 
lagging economy a needed push. 

Today, more than ever, business 
success belongs to the management 
that uses its head, that is not run- 
ning scared, and has the guts and 
enterprise to find better ways. Not 
only ways to cut expenses but, more 
importantly, better ways to push 
sales high over the break-even 
point. 

Kelvinator is doing just that. Led 
by General Sales Manager Ed 
Barnes, a team of factory sales ex- 
ecutives is presenting a “Selling 
Means Jobs” program to field per- 
sonnel in more than 50 cities. 

Utilizing proven creative selling | 
techniques, Kelvinator’s program | 
embodies intensified training for| 
present retail salesmen and a plan, 
to use today’s temporary rise in un-| 
employment to interest qualified | 
new people in a sales career. 

“Actually, total personal savings 
today are at an all-time high of| 
$20.2 billion—$200 million more 
than a year ago,” Walter Jeffrey, | 
Kelvinator vice-president and gen-| 
eral manager, points out. “On this| 
basis, Americans are better able to 
buy the things they want than ever 
before, but their current state of 
mind is one of indefinite postpone- 
ment. Creative selling can make 
millions of people want the benefits 
of new products and merchandise 
more than they want their money 
in savings.” 

In the forthcoming issues of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, we plan to 
bring to your desk timely reports 
on how other companies are finding 
new and better ways of meeting the 
challenge of the hard-sell. 





figures to the boss. 


“l can thank the FH 


for my raise!” 


“I noticed that two girls in our depart- 
ment were often called away from their 
regular work to fold circulars, price lists, 
bills, or other mailing pieces. One day I 
did a little computing, and showed my 
A folding machine 
would save a lot of money, I said. He 
agreed. So we got a Pitney-Bowes folder. 
And I got a raise!” 


Folding is a mechanical job...done faster 
and better by the Pitney-Bowes Model FH 
than by human hands. And the FH costs 
less than a standard typewriter! Even 
the smallest office can well afford it. 
Electrically driven, and with 
semi-automatic feed, the FH can 
double-fold as many as 80 standard 
letter sheets a minute. (Automatic 
feed, at slight extra cost, is even faster.) 

The FH can be easily set up and used by 
anybody. Portable, it can be handily moved 
to any department where needed. 

Makes eight different folds, takes sheets 
from 3 by 3 inches to 8% by 14 inches, 
handles most standard paper weights and 


| finishes and will fold sheets stapled together. 


Even with only occasional use, the FH 
soon pays for itself, in convenience as well 
as time saved. Ask the nearest PB office for 
a demonstration, or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 





The larger FM, fully 
automatic, can fold up to 
19,000 sheets an hour. 


Costs less than a 
standard typewriter! 
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Move two knobs on inch scales 
to fold widths wanted—and 
the FH is ready to go! 
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= PITNEY-BOWES 


: Folding 
Machines 


Made by the originator of the 


postage meter . . . offices in 107 cities 


PrtNeyY-Bowes, INC. 
2105 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on Folding Machines to 


Name 


Address 
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Cllr. from Readert 


The Storm Breaks 


I have just read the article on 
brainstorming (April 1958). My re- 
action is that you might have selected 
a more competent representative to 
present the negative side. In terms of 
presentation, Mr. Benson’s argument 
seems to lack many things—no facts, 
not much case history, and consider- 
able generalization. 

I would like to suggest to both 
Messrs. Bristol and Benson that they 
read the chapter on “Harnessing the 
Human Machinery” in the book Man- 
aging for Profit, by C. E. Knoeppel 
(published by McGraw-Hill).—Harry 
C. GREENE, controller, Boy Scouts of 
America, Los Angeles Area Council, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Developing Key Men 


In reading articles like “How a 
Small Firm Develops Key Men,” 
“Copies Speed Raytheon’s Goodwill” 
(March 1958), and other articles 
which deal with expenditures of sig- 
nificant sums of money for programs 
dealing with intangible matters (such 
as building public goodwill; influenc- 
ing employees’ loyalty, morale, and 
behavior; or encouraging employees 
toward self-improvement), I wonder 
how such programs can be justified 
to management personnel in a slow- 
growing firm in a rather stable in- 
dustry? Are the costs not prohibitive? 
How long must you wait for results? 
How can you demonstrate that such 
efforts do justify the expenditure of 
your stockholder’s money? 

Can you introduce me to some 
source of information that would be 
helpful in drawing attention to the 
value of developing intangible assets? 
—R. P. Waker, plant accountant, 
Allied Mills, Inc. 


Programs aimed at building goodwill, and 
so forth, of an intangible nature, can seldom 
be justified on a dollars-and-cents basis be- 
fore they are undertaken. They may be 
likened to other forms of business insurance; 
such as product research, advertising, or 
market research. 

Most well-managed companies today appro- 
priate a fixed percentage of sales for this 
purpose; in some cases as much as 5 percent 
for research, 2 percent for advertising, 1 per- 
cent for market research, and so much per em- 
ployee for what is sometimes called ‘‘pre- 
ventative labor relations.” 

These expenses are regarded as a neces- 
sary cost of doing business. 


Mutual Agreement 


The article in your February issue 
by William D. McEachron outlining 
an approach to a long-range plan is 
both timely and informative. Much 
has been published in the recent past 
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about the advisability of long-range 
planning, but little information has 
been furnished on the “how” of it. 

Mr. McEachron’s article provides a 
good approach to establishing a plan 
regardless of the type of industry. I 
might add that this article was par- 
ticularly interesting to us, since our 
company has established a long-range 
plan and the author’s remarks agree 
with our thinking. This we like.— 
PAuL J. FOuey, office of planning and 
research, State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Co. of America, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


We have passed along your commendation 
to Mr. McEachron, head of the advance plan- 
ning group at Standard Oil (Ind.). Since AB’s 
Purpose is to publish practical articles that 
are applicable “regardless of the type of 
industry,” your letter twanged an especially 
responsive editorial chord. 


Try This Short Cut 


I know your publication is always 
interested in new and unusual office 
short cuts. Our stationer, Crown Of- 
fice Supply, was very impressed with 
the way we have simplified our cash 
book entries, and suggested we pass 
the information along to you. 

We have six franchise drivers and 
eight company routes, besides com- 
pany accounts receivable to post. 
Formerly, we used our Uarco Regis- 
ter to list each account’s remittance, 
and then copied the information in 
the cash book to balance our daily 
deposit. 

Now, instead of duplicating our re- 
mittance listings, we simply make an 
adding machine tape total of each 
account from the register tickets and 
paste it in the cash book under the 
correct heading. From this, it is 
simple to run a recap to balance our 
deposit with the register tickets. This 
has cut down our time considerably. 
I hope this method is helpful to 
others.—LEONE McCorRMACK, secre- 
tary, Magnetic Springs Water Co., 
West Hollywood, Calif. 


Too Unequivocal 


In your February 1958 issue (Let- 
ters From Readers—“You Can’t Beat 
This One’), you published a letter 
from a client of ours, Edwin H. 
Schendel. He feels our test cannot be 
“beat.” 

We are flattered by this interpreta- 
tion of his, but feel it is much too 
strong and unequivocal a claim to 
make. 

There is some research evidence 
that attempts to “fake” our test are 
detectable. There is not as solid a 
body of research in this area as we 
would prefer to have. Until we have 
such a body of information we can- 


not, of course, advance the claim 
that our test is totally unbeatable. 

There are, incidentally, other psy- 
chological instruments besides our 
own which carry built-in validity, lie, 
or evasion scales. The Kuder Pref- 
erence Record and the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
are two that come readily to mind.— 
WALTER V. CLARKE, president, Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, Inc., E. Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Small Duplicator 


In your April issue (“Let Cus- 
tomers Determine Inventory’), you 
mentioned “Aiding the follow-up sys- 
tem is the McBee Handiprinter, a 
portable spirit-type duplicator .. .” 

Can you tell us where such a ma- 
chine can be seen?—J. S. Corona, col- 
lection manager, American Credit 
Bureau, Chicago, Ill. 


We suggest you get in touch with the 
Chicago office of Royal-McBee. 


Photocopying Uses 


Your February 1957 issue carried 
an article on photocopying machine 
applications (“Homemade Ads Do 
Job!”). This was very interesting, 
and I wonder if you have others on 
this subject.—Cart CoasH, Jr., sales 
information, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Yes. We are sending “Copies Speed 
Raytheon's Goodwill" (March 1958), ‘11 Steps 
to Better Methods" (March 1955), and ‘Picture 
the Savings" (November 1956). 


Barefoot Boy With Cheek 


I have seriously been thinking of 
entering business on the executive 
level, and would greatly appreciate 
any advice or pamphlets you can send 
me.—(Name _ withheld), Riviera 
Beach, Pasadena P. O., Md. 


While we don’t seem to have any pamphlet 
that would fill your requirements, we do have 
some advice: Find a company, the boss of 
which has a bachelor daughter—it matters 
not how aged or ugly. Marry her! 


Management Bibliography 


I would like to have a copy of “A 
Selected Office Management Bibliog- 
raphy” referred to in the April 1958 
issue in the article “Heavy Demands 
on Office Manager."—BYyRON C. 
MEANS, secretary and treasurer, M. K. 
Goetz Brewing Co., 601 Albemarle 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


A copy of the bibliography is being mailed 
to you without charge. 
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TAA 


as 
Melvin C. Holm, Vice President and Treasurer, Carrier Corporation 


“Moore forms helped us cut inventory 18%” 


CONTROL SPEEDS CARRIER MARKET FORECASTS, 


A new Planning and Production Control System gives 
Carrier Corporation a competitive edge by speeding ship- 
ment of its air conditioning units. Sales forecasts — the first 
stage of production planning — are faster and closer to the 
market picture with scientifically designed forms that organ- 
ize and expedite paperwork. Determining material and 
manpower requirements follows the forecast. 


Next a Parts Requirement Record, run off from punched 
cards and using an IBM 650 computer, schedules quantities 
of components and completion dates. Parts arrive on stag- 
gered schedule for uninterrupted work flow. The Record is 
a 4-part Moore continuous form, the fast-moving Speediflo. 
It is the company’s control in print. 


This kind of automated control keeps inventories to a 


Build control with 


PLOTS PRODUCTION FOR ON-TIME SHIPMENTS 


minimum and reduces warehouse footage. It has released 
capital for other uses and reduced seasonal loan require- 
ments. Overproduction is less likely since forecasts are up- 
to-date. Slowdowns caused by late or missing parts are 
minimized. Earlier deliveries can be promised — and met. 


The Moore man helped in scientific design 
of procedures and forms tailored to this Au- 
tomated Data Processing (ADP) system. For 
more examples of form-system improvement, 
write on your letterhead to the Moore office 


nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex., 


Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 


out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





Ltalic Styling & 


A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


... dramatically achieved through the tasteful inter- 
mingling of exciting new materials, colors and design. 
Limitless in variation, Italic Styling can be tailored to 

the precise character of the business — the personality 
and taste of the executive. 


To acquaint yourself with this magnificent furniture, the 
focal point of Italic Styling, and our complete interior 
design services, call your GF dealer or branch, 
or write for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. A-13, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


© Malic Styling ey er stupios 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


Needed: 


New Tactics to Sell 
Today’s Tougher 
Customer 


O we need a change of pace in 
selling? 

We all know about the comedian 
or the baseball pitcher whose suc- 
cesses are partially due to his 
ability to come up with a quick 
change of pace to respond to the 
challenge. 

The mood of buyers has changed 
and is changing. Buying attitudes 
are not the same as a year ago— 
or even six months ago. 

For some years, salesmanship 
has been keyed to the quick pitch 
—the once over lightly with flip 
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chart, the dazzling promotional 
portfolio or “presentation.” 
Postwar sales organizations 
were rebuilt almost overnight. 
Sales organizations were trained 
at week-end clinics; salesmen were 
asked to acquire sales techniques 
during a week end of slidefilms. 
These same men were assigned 
work loads which sent them siz- 
zling over territories at top speeds, 
defying the posted speed limits. 
These sales tactics worked sur- 
prisingly well. They have helped to 
chalk up one record-breaking sales 


Are your salesmen boring your customers? 


achievement after another. If this 
is true (as it is), why bother to 
change pace, tamper with present 
methods, or to quarrel with meth- 
ods which have been so successful? 

Here are some of the reasons 
why, based on wide study and ob- 
servation of what is going on in 
current selling. 

Momentarily, buyers are yawn- 
ing as salesmen turn the flip 
charts. 

Prospects and buyers are show- 
ing decreasing enthusiasm when 
asked to stand hitched for a pres- 
entation of the current promo- 
tional portfolios. 

The quick pitch of 1956-1957 
seems slightly off key for spring- 
1958 selling. 


URRENT reluctance to buy 
does not mean that America’s 
economic structure has suddenly 
become unglued; nor does it mean 
that we must take our feet off the 
accelerators, pull over to the side 





of the road, and wait to see what 
happens. It means that we may 
need to adjust the carburetor to in- 
sure a richer mixture. As one 
mature sales manager puts it: 

“No one would expect to train a 
great chef on the ‘add-water-mix- 
and-heat’ recipes from the labels 
of ready-mixed foods. Yet for 
some years now, we have been 
training salesmen with a sort of 
similar ‘ready-mix’ sales tech- 
nique, built on broad generalities, 
primary reasoning, stock answers, 
and unsupported claims. 

“In the current market, this is 
often much too light a diet for the 
buyer operating in the shadow of a 
‘reduce inventory’ order handed 
down from top management. Nor 
is it exactly the nourishing sales 
menu needed to motivate a busi- 
nessman whose 1957 statement 
shows a profit reduction despite a 
volume increase.” 

Another sales manager says that 
we have relied upon a brief listing 
of “selling points” instead of ex- 
plaining “buying points.” He ex- 
plains a “buying point” as a deep, 
well-reasoned presentation of a 
fact, based on a specific buyer’s in- 
dividual and current situation. You 
cannot build a sales presentation 
of “buying points’ from a slide- 
film clinic, or a sales portfolio 
adorned with all the stock answers 
and pat arguments. 


SALES presentation built 

around selling points worked 
well until the past few months. As 
J. N. Bauman of White Motor 
Company says: “We can prove 
that a White truck has a better 
motor, superior material and work- 
manship, and lasts longer than 
competitive trucks—and still have 
the prospect say, ‘but it is too rich 
for my blood.’ What we have to 
do is study that buyer’s specific 
transportation needs and prove to 
him that a White truck, despite its 
higher first cost, will reduce his 
transportation costs.” And _ this 
means a thorough investigation of 
the individual prospect’s specific 
transportation problem. 

A sales presentation, as in the 
case of the White “selling points,” 
can be logical, true, and complete, 
yet leave the buyer declaring it 
too rich for his blood. Only when 
the salesman digs deep into the 
buyer’s specific problems and pre- 
pares a custom-built presentation 
of “buying points” can we hope to 
fully overcome today’s buying 
hesitancy. 


THERES NOTHING LIKE A SOUND 
MONEY-MAKING |1DEA..... 


HERES A WAY 
OF USING OUR 
MACHINES 
THAT WILL 
INCREASE YOUR 
PROFIT 
MARGIN ! 


Two examples show how today’s 
successful salesmen are going a 
step further down the road to- 
ward orders than the ready-mix 
sales presentation is likely to take 
them. 

In the fall of 1957, a furniture 
salesman was showing a dealer in 
a certain town his well-thumbed 
sales presentation. At the top of 
one page, in big bold lettering, 
was a headline: “Improved De- 
sign,” followed by another page 
headed “New Improved Finishes,”’ 
then another headed “Exciting 
New Color Schemes,” and ending 
with “Cash In on This Massive Ad 
Campaign.” 

Many a dealer had signed an 
order following this very same 
presentation. But this time the 
dealer said, “No.” The trouble was, 
declared the dealer, every store in 
town was featuring the same mer- 
chandise, at cut prices. And none 
of them were moving it, accord- 
ing to the dealer. 

The salesman folded up his 
presentation; but before he left, 
he said: “I have an idea that may 
be helpful to you, but I am going 
to look around town and make 
sure it is sound before I tell you 
about it. Be back and see you 
tomorrow.” 

Beating a beeline to the town 
newspaper’s local advertising man- 
ager, the salesman requested tear 
sheets on current retail furniture 
store advertising, outlined his 
problem to the newspaperman, and 
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asked if it seemed sound to sug- 
gest to the dealer that he feature 
higher-quality merchandise. The 
newspaperman agreed that every 
store in town was trying to sell 
only the cheapest line of furniture 
—‘borax’’—as the trade calls it. 

Next morning, the salesman re- 
turned to the furniture store, pre- 
sented a plan to ignore the bottom- 
bracket merchandise for the time 
being, and to feature higher quali- 
ty—making a deliberate attempt 
to attract the customer who isn’t 
interested in the lowest prices. The 
dealer signed an order for six bed- 
room suites. 

Three months later that dealer 
had reordered three times, increas- 
ing his orders from 12 suites to 24, 
then to 36. Here were orders for 
78 bedroom suites which the sales- 
man would have missed, except for 
a special effort on his part to pre- 
sent facts to help solve a specific 
problem. 


AVID Laney, a wholesale pa- 

per salesman, ran into a cus- 
tomer who told him a competitor 
was underselling Laney’s com- 
pany. “How is it that this com- 
pany can sell for less than your 
Lone Star Paper Company?” the 
customer asked Laney. After a few 
moments’ pause, the salesman had 
the answer: 

“Exactly the same way some of 
your competitors undersell you— 
by giving away their legitimate 
profits,” answered Laney, without 
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benefit of the ready-mix sales port- 
folio. He added, “Some customers 
have not been checking their in- 
voices very carefully because they 
have been so busy. Get out some 
of my competitor’s invoices and 
let’s check them against my regu- 
lar prices and see for sure if you 
are buying cheaper from this other 
fellow.” 

The customer hauled out a batch 
of invoices and Laney checked 
them against his regular prices. 
They were, in every case, exactly 
the same, for the same merchan- 
dise. The other salesman had 
merely been claiming his prices 
were low. That night Laney went 
home and worked up an order for 
a year’s supply of several items 
which the customer buys regular- 
ly; next day he went back to the 
customer and said: 

“In these quantities you can 
have your name printed on all 
cups and other items at no extra 
cost. This means extra advertising 


statesmanship. It is not the kind 
of selling easily learned from 
ready-built sales presentations, 
nor is the usual promotional port- 
folio quite strong enough to get 
the job done. Sales statesmanship 
is the result of intimate knowl- 
edge, careful observation, and 
more-than-average interest in buy- 
ers’ problems. 

Buyers tell me that many sales- 
men give up too easily; they go 
through the regulation sales pres- 
entation and take “no” for an an- 
swer with surprisingly little at- 
tempt on the salesman’s part to go 
beyond the prepared or “ready- 
mix” sales plan. 

This is no place to put halos on 
the old-time salesman; but when 
he had no prepared presentation, 
he was forced to use more of his 
own ingenuity. Nor is this any 
criticism of prepared sales talks, 
modern sales aids, or quick train- 
ing methods. It is simply an at- 
tempt to show that the ready-mix 


FOR TURNING HALF-HEARTED BUYERS 
INTO ENTHUSIASTIC BOOSTERS! 





HERES A MAN WHO CAN HELP 
OUR FIRM MAKE MONEY / 


for you, and insures the lowest 
possible price.” 

Laney walked out with a $2,400 
order. Had he depended upon the 
quick pitch, he would have left 
that customer with the mistaken 
impression that a competitor was 
underselling him. 


ERE is a job of selling which 
ought to be called sales 
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sales aid must, of necessity, be 
broad, general, all-inclusive, lack- 
ing in individual appeal. 

The problem seems to be to 
teach salesmen, and to provide 
them with help to supplement and 
augment the prepared sales am- 
munition. “Much of our selling 
technique needs to be brought 
right up to the present moment, 
and to reflect immediate condi- 


tions—more than that—local con- 
ditions,’ says a national market- 
ing manager who has just been on 
a swing around the country to ac- 
quire the feel and measure the 
pulse of today’s market. 


ANY sales techniques taught 

salesmen, as well as a large 
number of prepared sales presen- 
tations, fail to meet the mental at- 
titude of buyers who have: 


1. Recently read in a dozen or 
more business papers that manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and _ re- 
tailers are reducing inventories 
and making few long-term com- 
mitments. 

2. Attended a state or national 
convention where one or more 
speakers have outlined programs 
of expense reduction, postponed 
buying, cost-cutting, or inventory 
reduction. 

3. Been advised by their bank- 
ers, partners, top management, or 
some other powerful influence to 
steer close to the shore, trim sales, 
sit tight, or “wait and see how the 
cat jumps.” 

4. Heard reports, read state- 
ments, or listened to gossip about 
reduced profits, “profit squeezes,” 
and lower profit in spite of greater 
sales volume. 

5. Read news items; heard 
broadcast reports; picked up tales 
from travelers about increasing 
unemployment, factory shutdowns, 
steel mills at 60 percent capacity; 
and heard congressional demands 
for relief. 


When salesmen walk into a buy- 
er’s office or into a store or plant, 
they may not be trained and 
equipped to cope with any of these 
five doleful categories of news 
with which all buyers are assailed 
constantly. Last season’s sales 
presentation used on today’s cus- 
tomers is as dead as last week’s 
newspaper. 


OR are these five items by any 

means all of today’s sales- 
man’s troubles. If he calls on au- 
tomobile dealers, he hears dire 
tales of profits cut to one-half of 
one percent, of oceans of red ink 
used in dealer accounting. He 
hears tales of the breakdown in 
list prices; of dealers who are of- 
fering mink stoles and free trips 
to Mexico as inducements to buy 
a car, with first payments on the 
car postponed 60 or 90 days after 
purchase. 





If he calls on white-goods re- 
tailers, he hears tales that all cus- 
tomers just come in to get the 
serial numbers to compare with 
prices at the discount house. And 
every little community now has a 
real or alleged discount house. The 
same dealers are complaining 
about saturation, inadequate fran- 


chise protection, and a dozen other 
ailments—some real and others 
imaginary. 

The salesman calling on tire 
dealers hears that the tire com- 
pany branch stores, the service 
station, and others have cut prices 
till there isn’t a dollar of tire 
profit left. He also hears that the 





revisions. 


product did in Vermont. 


use this approach. 


several years.) 





How to Fit Sales Tactics to 
Current Conditions 


| Investigate every unusual order. Ascertain exactly how your sales- 
@ man obtained it—what facts he used. Then build an informative 
bulletin around it for all your other salesmen. 


Send home-office men to work with salesmen to ascertain what 
tactics are out of date, off beat in today’s market. Make necessary 


Attend a convention of your customers. Learn what they are think- 

¢ ing. Listen carefully to what they are telling each other about buy- 

ing. Pay little attention to the formal speeches on the program; get the 
lobby, cocktail hour, and private-room gossip and conversation. 


Localize as much of each sales presentation as possible. Furnish 
¢ salesmen with local testimonials, nearby sales figures. Do not ex- 
pect the Alabama prospect to sign up on the strength of what your 


Develop, so far as possible, a current approach, based on the 
¢ immediate attitude of your customers and teach your salesmen to 


Do not base your pitch on all the babies now being born who are 
@ going to insure prosperity in 1976—when they start to university, 
begin work, start buying out of their own incomes. 


Urge salesmen to shy away from too many statistics; to get down 
@ to simple, homely, localized, everyday observations which by their 
sheer truth and ‘‘down to earthness’’ win confidence and respect. 


8 If possible, reduce salesmen's work load—especially travel time, 
@ paper work, reports, trips to home office, and so forth—to allow 
more time for each call. Urge salesmen to take more time to establish 
friendlier relations with buyers. (They may have been neglecting this for 


Develop specialized sales presentations or methods. Furnish sales- 

# men with facts which are especially applicable to large buyers, to 
small buyers, to new prospects, to customers who have stopped buying. 
Do not expect one general all-inclusive sales method to get the job done. 


| Be especially willing to show patience with the younger men, 

@ who are hearing complaints which are new to them, getting turn- 
downs they never experienced before, who may be trending toward 
panic and loss of confidence. 








big tire-company dealers will put 
anybody with a second car on the 
“fleet discount list,’”’ not only for 
tires, but for appliances, toys, 
kitchen equipment, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

Downtown big-city merchants 
are wailing about the inroads of 
two to a dozen shopping centers. 
Small wholesalers complain that 
increased buying by syndicates, 
voluntary and co-op groups, direct 
from manufacturers, is putting 
them out of business. Theater op- 
erators claim that TV has cut at- 
tendance below profit possibilities; 
and in Florida it is not easy to 
laugh off complaints about cold 
weather, frozen vegetables, fewer 
tourists. Ditto for Texas—plus 
Texan complaints about nine-day- 
a-month oil production allowables 
in their state. 

In Chicago, nearly everybody 
seems concerned about the influx 
of southern hillbillies; Detroit gos- 
sips about Edsel’s failure to sell as 
expected, about imported cars, and 
actual or threatened layoffs in the 
auto plants. 


HESE are today’s problems 

your salesmen face. Many ma- 
ture salesmen will recognize these 
complaints as old ghosts, re- 
awakened from a long sleep, as 
whiskered and perennial mouth- 
ings of the gloom-casters. No mat- 
ter what they are, they come as 
a shock to the salesman who has 
been packing a brief case or sales 
portfolio only since the end of 
World War II or the Korean epi- 
sode. They seem new and potent 
to him, and leave him going over 
his sales portfolio tonight in his 
motel room—seeking some clue to 
a more potent sales presentation 
tomorrow. 

The solution to all these prob- 
lems lies in a current study and 
comprehensive knowledge of con- 
ditions—actual conditions—among 
your customers, in each major 
market. It is no time to criticize 
or berate salesmen—nor is it time 
to ship each salesman a reprint of 
a news commentator’s hysterical 
speech that we must “work 10 
percent more and then watch our 
troubles disappear.” Nor is it a 
time for Sewell Avery pessimism. 
It’s just the time for encouraging 
salesmen to work more closely 
with every customer and prospect, 
help them bring their sales presen- 
tations up to date—and fit them 
on a custom-made basis to each 
customer. 
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Why do 


Treasurer, F. Schumacher & Company 


UNCHED tape has helped our 
accounting department tele- 
scope two operations into one. 

Formerly, one copy of every in- 
voice went to the accounts receiv- 
able department for posting. A 
second copy went to the tabulating 
department where it was key 
punched and verified for sales 
analysis and for paying salesmen’s 
commissions. 

Now, by utilizing accounting 
machines, tape perforators, and 
tabulating equipment, a more effi- 
cient accounts receivable and sales 
analysis system has been devel- 
oped at our company. With this 
new system, punched paper tape is 
obtained for later integrated data 
processing as a by-product of a 
necessary accounting machine 
preparation. In other words, two 
steps have been combined into one. 

Since its founding in New York 
City in 1889, F. Schumacher & 
Co. has become the world’s largest 
decorative fabric house. It also is 
the only wholesale house in the 
United States showing carpets, 
wallpapers, and fabrics under one 
roof. This service is supplied to 
over 30,000 accounts, consisting 
of decorators, architects, and up- 
holsterers. 

Handling the enormous volume 
of accounts receivable and sales 
analysis work had long been a 
problem that Managers Leo A. 
Boyd (accounts receivable) and 
Thomas Dunn (tabulating), and 
myself believed could be resolved 
into a more rapid system. 

We thought that one accounting 
operation should serve the purpose 
of both departments. Our thinking 
led us to develop our present sys- 
tem, which briefly is: 


HE customers’ accounts are set 
up with 26 geographic area 
controls. Each customer’s ledger 
is assigned a series of code num- 
bers showing the salesman’s num- 
ber, the geographical area number, 
the customer’s number, and a fac- 
tor-proof number. 
Products are divided into 11 
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double 
double 


By Kettner Gadebusch 


work? 


sales classifications; such as fab- 
rics, wallpaper, carpets, and so 
forth. Seven Burroughs Sensimatic 
machines with tape perforator 
units are used for customer state- 
ment-ledger posting, with all the 
necessary data being punched into 
a tape as a by-product of the post- 
ing operation. The tapes are then 
sent to the tabulating department 
where they are converted into IBM 
cards for preparing sales and com- 
mission statistics. 

Copies of invoices are now sent 
only to the accounts receivable de- 
partment, where they are alpha- 
betically sorted within the 26 con- 
trols. The invoices for each control 
are then prelisted on an adding 
machine to establish a_ control 
total, 

The operator then posts cus- 
tomer statements, ledgers, and a 
sales journal in one operation. 

Proceeding from the top of the 
ledger, a series of code numbers 
are printed on the right side of the 
journal. Simultaneously, these 
codes are punched into the tape. 


To assure that the salesmen, area, 
and customer codes are correct, 
they are checked against a proof 
factor code figure and cipher 
proof is obtained on each posting. 

At the end of each posting run, 
the total of all charges prints on 
the journal. This total must agree 
with the prelist total to assure the 
accurate posting of every cus- 
tomer’s account. 

The punched tape and the proof 
journal showing total charges 
from each machine are then sent 
to the tabulating department. 
There the tapes are run through 
an IBM 047 Tape-to-Card convert- 
er, after which the cards obtained 
are run through an IBM 407 tabu- 
lator to establish a proof total 
from the punched cards. 

The resulting total supplied by 
the tabulator must be the same as 
that shown on the accounts re- 
ceivable proof journal. 

In subsequent operations, the 
punched cards are used to compute 
all salesmen’s commissions and to 
secure sales statistics by com- 
modity, territory, and customer. 


OR cash receipts, the payments 

are credited to customers’ 
ledgers and statements on the ac- 
counting machines, with the tape 
control in off-position. 

New account balances are 
printed automatically, and a cash 
receipts journal is secured as a by- 
product of the cash posting opera- 
tion. The cash total of all credits 
on the journal must agree with the 
payments received by the cashier. 


As operators do post- 
ing work, they pre- 
pare tapes for other 
financial operations 





OW are you sitting right now? 

Well back in the seat? Is your 
torso held upright by the chair’s 
back? Does the back of the chair 
provide firm support for the small 
of your back? Are your feet rest- 
ing flat on the floor without leg 
strain? Are you free from pressure 
under knees at the front edge of 
the seat? Are your thighs parallel 
to the floor with the legs forming 
approximate right angles at the 
knees? 

If not, you may be producing 
less than you could. The quality of 
your work may be lowered, and 
you may be taking abnormally 
frequent pauses for relaxation. 


In an adjusted posture chair, the per- 
son's feet will be flat on the floor 





The front of the seat will not press 
into the thigh in back of the knee 


12 


When the posture is poor, droop- 
ing ribs and relaxed abdomen al- 
low the diaphragm to sag, mak- 
ing its movements smaller and less 
powerful. Shallow breathing and 
incomplete aeration result, causing 
less oxygen for your body. Con- 
sequently, endurance and vitality 
are reduced. 

When the diaphragm movement 
is restricted by poor posture, blood 
fills the heart more slowly, and 
back pressure and congestion re- 
tard circulation. Faulty posture 
also pushes the heart downward, 
creating a drag against the spinal 
column behind it and restricting 
its freedom of action. Interference 


The angle of the lower leg and the 
thigh will approximate a right angle 


Folded paper between lower thigh 
and cushion can be easily removed 


Is bad posture 
production? 


By Robert Dameron 


with proper blood supply to the 
brain hastens mental fatigue. 

Today, most of us use our office 
chair more than any other seat, 
not excepting our favorite one at 
home. But only 50 years ago, cleri- 
cal workers were still standing at 
high desks to work. Then, when 
the wiser businessman learned his 
employees could do more and bet- 
ter work while seated, offices be- 
gan to have chairs for some of the 
workers. 

As more people realized the need 
for better seating, the adjustable 
or “posture” chair was born. The 
first ones appeared on the Ameri- 
can scene about 1912, having been 
brought from England. 


Definition 


Unfortunately, the term “pos- 
ture chair’’ is used quite sweeping- 
ly in advertising and selling, and 
it has been used to identify chairs 
with one or many forms of ad- 
justment. So office managers, pur- 
chasing agents, and general “sit- 
ters” have asked, “How many ad- 
justments make a posture chair?” 

The American Standards Asso- 
ciation has answered that a pos- 
ture chair is a chair, adjustable to 
fit the stature of the user, which 
shall provide: 

1. Seat adjustable in height. 

2. Back support adjustable for- 
ward and backward. (If back sup- 
port is provided with spring ten- 
sion, the tension shall be adjust- 
able.) 

There is no limit to the addi- 
tional adjustments on _ posture 
chairs, of course. The third most 
common one is an _ adjustable 
spring tension in the chair back. 
A fourth adjustment may control 
the pitch, or angle, of the back 
rest. 

Another type of office chair with 
an adjustable spring-tilting ac- 
tion, although not a posture chair, 
is the “swivel” chair. In the swivel 
chair, the back and seat form a 
rigid unit; in a posture chair, the 
back is a separate unit that can be 
adjusted vertically and _ horizon- 
tally for maximum comfort. 
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kinking your 


Regardless of the type of chair 
used, the importance of good pos- 
ture remains the same. When sit- 
ting correctly, the spine is actually 
a column which supports the torso 
and distributes the weight—as 
does a building column—to its 
foundations. In the seated body 
this foundation is the ischia, the 
lowest parts of the pelvic bones. 


Alignment 


A booklet compiled by the Na- 
tional Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Association points out that 
the pelvis forms an arch, with the 
lower end of the spine acting as a 
keystone. This arch, like any 
other, is most efficient when sup- 
porting a vertical load. When it is 
tipped out of alignment, the mus- 
cles have to carry more of the load 
and fatigue results. In addition, 
when the pelvis is allowed to tilt 
backward as the body slumps, the 
seat bones slide forward and allow 
the body weight to rest on the sen- 
sitive tail bone (coccyx) and in- 
testines. 

To avoid this slump when any 
forward inclination is required (as 
when working at a desk), the 
pivoting should be done at the hip 
joint and not by slouching the 
spine. 

The spine is composed of various 
segments called vertebrae, and 
they make a section column that 
functions most efficiently when 
approaching a _ vertical position. 
Any deviation from vertical, places 
more weight on muscles and in- 
creases fatigue. Actually, a cor- 
rectly aligned backbone is not per- 
fectly straight, but it has a slight 
S-curve which maintains balanced 
weight without tipping the pelvis. 


Shock-Absorber 


This curve serves to absorb nor- 
mal shocks which would other- 
wise be transmitted to the brain. 
A stiff erectness which straightens 
this normal curve is to be avoided, 
because it restricts movement of 
the arms, unbalances organs, and 
moves the center of balance too 
far backward for normal desk 
work. 

The weight of the lower part of 
the seated body is most efficiently 
divided between the feet on the 
floor and the pelvis on the chair. 
The bones of the thighs should be 
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As a result of poor posture, drooping ribs and relaxed abdomen allow the dia- 


phragm to sag, making its movements less powerful. Thus, vitality is reduced 


horizontal and act as beams which 
support the weight of the thigh 
between the pelvis and knee. The 
bones of the lower legs should be 
vertical and carry the weight to 
the arches of the feet. Any devia- 
tions throw extra strain on the 
pelvis and muscles. Since the mus- 
cles which control the thigh have 
their origins in the hips and backs, 
it is also important that the lower 
part of the body be in proper po- 
sition if common backaches are to 
be reduced. 

Arteries, veins, and nerves to the 
lower leg and foot pass under the 
knee, If the feet are not support- 
ing the lower body weight, or if 
the seat is improperly fitted so that 
it presses against the thigh near 
the knee, congestion and discom- 
fort result, 


Adjustments 


If it is not adjusted properly to 
the person using it, a posture chair 
naturally is not much help, and 
can even be a hindrance. The chair 
that the size-40 secretary uses 
should be readjusted when the size- 
12 girl takes over her job. Similar- 


ly, the six-foot-four junior partner 
needs a chair adjusted differently 
than the one for his five-foot-five 
father. 

Some manufacturers and dealers 
provide instructions for adjusting 
their chairs. Others prefer to have 
their own representatives make 
the adjustments, because they feel 
they will be consciously or uncon- 
sciously held responsible for the 
comfort of the chair. 

A reasonable amount of chair- 
adjusting will usually be done 
without charge; but in more fre- 
quent cases, the cost for a service- 
man to make these adjustments 
naturally varies with the number 
of chairs to be adjusted, the time 
spent, the general cost of living, 
and other things. Nevertheless, we 
asked some manufacturers for an 
estimate of what it would cost to 
adjust the posture chairs for an 
office force of 50 persons. 

Their estimates included: “a 
minimum of $9.50, if all condi- 
tions were favorable and there 
were no unnecessary’ delays’; 
“from $15.00 to $25.00 for the 
lot’; and “between $30.00 and 
$50.00, depending on the salary of 
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Four girls of different heights and builds can obtain correct, comfortable 
seating from the same model chair when it has been adjusted properly to each 


the person who adjusts the chair.” 

In making these adjustments, 
the correct seat height is easy to 
judge. With the occupant’s feet 
flat on the floor, the angle of the 
lower leg and thigh at the knee 
should approximate a right angle. 
The front of the seat should not 
press into the thigh in back of the 
knee. Pressure here causes a dis- 
comfort that tends to cause the oc- 
cupant to slide forward or to cock 
his legs on the desk or chair base 
for relief. When the height is 
properly adjusted, a folded paper 
or piece of cardboard between the 
lower thigh and cushion should 
offer only a slight resistance to 
removal. 


Contact 


After the seat is adjusted to the 
proper height, the position of the 
back rest should be adjusted to 
make contact with the small of 
the back when the occupant is in 
a normal working position. 

The back rest itself may be con- 
structed so that its support can be 
adjusted forward or backward, or 
the support may be in a fixed po- 
sition and the seat itself made ad- 
justable so that it can move the 
body toward or away from its 
back rest. The end result is the 
same, however, and this is proper 
support at the small of the back 
when the occupant is in the nor- 
mal working position. 

This small of the back (the lum- 
bar area) contains the freer float- 
ing vertebrae and tires easiest. As 
the back rest is moved forward, 
the vertical adjustment mechanism 
can be loosened so the back rest 
can be guided into the right spot. 

Normally, the tip of the elbow 
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points to the small of the back 
when the arm hangs from the 
shoulder. In the average clerical 
posture chair, the middle of the 
back rest should be about an inch 
above the elbows. These are gen- 
eralities, of course, and individual 
differences will have to be com- 
pensated. When properly posi- 
tioned, the back rest is against the 
solid pelvic bone structure and 
supports the flexible vertebra just 
above it. The bottom of the back 
rest should not ride on the hip 
bone, and the top should not inter- 
fere with the free movement of 
the shoulder blades. 


The back rest may have an ad- 
ditional angle or pitch adjustment 
to help the back rest conform 
more closely to the back contour 
of the individual. Some back rests 
are mounted on springs or rubber 
so that they tend to seek the con- 
forming adjustments naturally. 


Spring Back 


To get the massive appearance 
desired in the executive models, 
the back rest is made much larger 
than in the clerical models. Ac- 
tually, the back slopes away as it 
approaches its full height. In ad- 
justing the chair, it is best to make 
that portion which extends far- 
thest forward to be the area that 
contacts the small of the back. 

In those posture chairs with a 
spring back, the back rest is held 
under varying amounts of tension, 
rather than in a rigid position. The 
tension may be introduced by leaf 
springs, coil springs, or rubber 
mounts, If leaf springs are used, 
there is no provision for altering 
the tension. The other two types 
are compressed until the required 
resistance, depending on the type 
of work being done and the per- 
sonal preference of the occupant, 
is secured. (Some prefer to have 
chairs tight; others, loose.) 

This final adjustment establishes 
support in the working position, 
yet allows the occupant to push 
back for relaxation without undue 
effort. 





Points of Importance in Executive Training 


HERE are five ways to assure a supply of adequately trained 
executives, suggested by Donald J. Russell, president of the 


Southern Pacific Company: 


| Spot your likely candidates for training as early as possible, 
* wherever they may be in the organization—regardless of 
whether they have had college training or not. 


When you have spotted your man, keep challenging him by 
seeing how he responds to difficult assignments. 


Have an organized educational plan for your prospects, in- 
cluding training within the company as well as outside. 
Don’t go at training just on a hit-or-miss basis. 


Find ways to use the increasing capacity of your men as 


their training proceeds. 


Have some satisfactory means of appraising the trainees’ 


progress. 
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New Approach 


To Pensions Keeps 
Faith With Employee 


And Can Save 
You Money- 
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A pensioner who retired between 1947-49 (crossed lines on chart) has 
already lost 20 percent of his real income, robbed by inflation 


Flexible Pensions Defy Inflation 


By Geoffrey N. Calvert 


Alexander & Alexander, Inc. 


ECURITY for his old age is 

one of the foremost concerns of 
the American worker, industry has 
found. To meet this need many 
companies, large and small, have 
dug deep into corporate profits to 
provide retirement pensions. Thus 
it comes as a shock to many man- 
agements to find, only a few years 
later, that inflation has eroded 
once-valuable pension benefits to 
the point where employees regard 
them as mere token payments. 

“It is the phenomenon of our 
present business downturn that 
the consumer price index has not 
weakened appreciably,” William 
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Kuhns, editor of Banking Maga- 
zine, asserts. “If business improves 
later this year, as many authori- 
ties expect, inflation may very 
well soar into a new spiral from 
the highest price plateau attained 
in history.” 

This means that unless the long- 
term trend toward inflation in the 
United States is somehow reversed, 
sooner or later every company 
with a pension plan is likely to be 
faced with almost irresistible pres- 
sures to raise pension payments to 
meet living problems caused by 
inflation. 

Every company executive really 


has the two-fold problem of keep- 
ing the implied promise of support 
for retired employees and yet 
somehow countering the _ ever- 
present squeeze on company 
profits. For this reason, many com- 
panies have recently begun to look 
into a variety of funding plans 
which automatically put pensions 
on a cost-of-living basis. Many of 
these plans are successful both in 
cutting total pension expense to 
the company over the long run, 
and in building new employee 
satisfaction with his job—which of 
course is the chief reason for a 
pension in the first place. 
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Flexible pensions designed to 
keep pace with inflation can be 
used equally well by both large 
and small companies. These plans 
take two radically different forms: 
(a) Those geared to the stock 
market. (b) Those tied to a con- 
sumer cost-of-living index. 


Effective Hedge 


The stock market, of course, is 
an effective, if imperfect, invest- 
ment hedge against inflation. Since 
1900, equity investments have 
roughly appreciated the same 
amount as the cost of living, al- 
though the stock gains have come 
in highly irregular spurts. 

Typical of pensions attached to 
the market is the Equity Unit 
Plan, which uses its funds to pur- 
chase shares in an open-end mu- 
tual fund wholly invested in 
stocks. The accumulated reserve 
being built for an employee rises 
or falls with the stock market, and 
after retirement his income does 
the same. Capital gains and divi- 
dend income may either be plowed 
back to increase the individual’s 
pension or used to finance pen- 
sions for new employees as they 
become eligible. 


A Little Frightening 


This plan has the advantage of 
fixing the employer’s pension 
costs at a known sum, for ex- 
ample as a percentage of payroll. 
The employee takes all of the risk, 
suffers all of the fluctuations, and 
in turn receives all of the benefits 
from possible capital gains. 

Pensioned employees, however, 
are the segment of population 
closest to economic need, and there 
is something a little frightening 
in the picture of an old man in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., going down to 
the corner to buy The Wall Street 
Journal to find out if he can af- 
ford a new pair of shoes next 
month, 

During peak bull markets, pen- 
sioners may do very well indeed 
under this plan, but even then the 
stock market and the cost of living 
do not necessarily run parallel. 
G. Warfield Hobbs, of the First 
National City Bank of New York 
and chairman of the National 
Committee on the Aging, points 
out: 

“In only two or three years since 
1900 did both market and cost of 
living change in the same direc- 
tion in the same amount. In all 
other years, they either trended in 
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opposite directions or one ad- 
vanced at a rate several times that 
of the other.” 

To safeguard the _ pensioner 
against violent near-term fluctua- 
tions, many pension plans call for 
the Equity Unit to provide only 
half the benefit, with the remain- 
der paid in fixed dollars along con- 
ventional lines. This, of course, re- 
duces the growth potential, but 
even so it is usually clearly su- 
perior to a totally fixed pension 
which makes no attempt to deal 
with inflation. 


Safeguards for Pensioner 


A Cost-of-Living Plan, which 
goes straight to the heart of the 
problem of inflation as it affects 
pensioners, for this reason seems 
a more satisfactory answer. 

The pensioner’s problem is to 
buy a given amount of food and 
shelter for as long as he lives; 
this type of plan insures that he 
will always have the necessary 
purchasing power. The plan pro- 
vides that the pension rate will be 
adjusted before as well as after 
retirement, according to the rise 
and fall of a designated consumer 
price index. 

Many managements have almost 
instinctively rejected this ap- 
proach to pensions because the 
costs cannot be precisely known in 
advance. Properly drawn, how- 
ever, a cost-of-living plan of this 
type subjects the employer to very 
little risk. These are the impor- 
tant factors to consider. 


Very Little ‘Risk 


1. The funding in this type of 
pension is planned on the basis of 
rising prices which, over the long 
term, are fairly well charted. A 
fund so invested as to generate 
capital gains on a long-term basis 
may well be able to match the in- 
creases in living costs and hence 
in pensions. If this is accom- 
plished, the cost-of-living features 
of the plan would involve no extra 
cost. An increase in the yield of 
the pension fund could further re- 
duce or entirely offset the cost of 
this valuable feature. 


A Moving Average 


2. A consultant can provide safe- 
guards in any plan he helps a com- 
pany set up. For example, if the 
pension is geared to a moving 
average based on the consumer 
price index, a 5 percent limit may 
be placed on the growth in pen- 
sions from one six-month point to 
the next. Thus, the employer is 
protected in case of runaway in- 
flation. (The 5 percent figure, 
nevertheless, would have _ con- 
tained every short-term infla- 
tionary situation which has arisen 
in this country in the past 130 
years.) 

3. The rapid depletion in the 
number of surviving pensioners re- 
duces the problem of yearly in- 
creases in benefits after retirement 
to a much more manageable scope 
than many employers realize. For 
example, of 100 pensioners who 
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Twenty years after retirement, less than three out of 10 pensioners remain 


alive. Thus increased individual 


benefits aren't excessive for employer 
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retire at age 65, only 70 are still 
alive at age 75, and only 29 re- 
main at age 85. Nevertheless, all 
100 employees have had the sense 
of complete protection for as long 
as their lives might run. 


4. The cost-of-living feature may 
permit a more modest pension 
benefit to begin with. The “final- 
average” earnings concept, in 
which the pension is based on the 
employee’s pay during the last 
five or 10 years of work, for ex- 
ample, has grown increasingly 
popular in pension planning in re- 
cent years. Yet this is clearly little 
more than an attempt to compen- 
sate the employee for inflation 
which takes place during his 20 or 
30 years on the job, and in itself 
poses certain risks to employers. 


The Career Average 


A “career-average”’ plan based 
on the employee’s entire period 
with the company, on the other 
hand, may actually serve the pen- 
sioner’s needs better if it is com- 
bined with a cost-of-living fea- 
ture, because it permits adjust- 
ments in the plan after retirement. 
This type of plan over the entire 
pension-funding period also may 
ultimately cost the employer less. 


5. Employers eventually have to 
pay cost-of-living increases in any 
case. Determined as we may be 
to hold the line on pension costs, 
inflation finally makes any fixed 
pension look inadequate. Pressures 
for upward revision mount, often 
at a time when the company can 
least afford additional commit- 
ments, especially if they involve 
retroactive costs. A cost-of-living 
pension plan involving no abrupt 
readjustments is thus a conveni- 
ence to employer as well as em- 
ployee, since it actually permits a 
more reasonable and realistic esti- 
mate of what pensions are likely 
to cost over the next five or 10 
years. 


Cheapest Way 


Entirely aside from the em- 
ployee-morale factor, variable pen- 
sion plans are the most satisfac- 
tory and usually the cheapest way 
to meet the problem of inflation 
over the long run. Even on a 
short-term basis, however, many 
current pension plans can be con- 
verted to a cost-of-living basis at 
small or no extra cost. Manage- 
ments hard-pressed by narrowing 
profit margins may be able to 
make the conversion by modifying 
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HOW SMALLER COMPANIES CAN CUT 
PENSION COSTS, TOO 


One important technique to increase the yield of pension funds with- 
out sacrificing security has been used for several years by good-sized 
companies. The technique is called ‘‘split-funding."’ This simply means 


that pension reserves are divided between an insurance company and 


a trustee, often a bank. 


The trustee can invest his portion of the funds in areas forbidden by 


law to the insurance company. With its half of the pension funds, the 


insurance company in turn provides a slightly higher yield than the 
bonds which the trustee ordinarily would be required to hold to pro- 


vide security and liquidity for pensions. 


Recently, however, several banks throughout the country have joined 


forces with insurance companies to offer ‘‘split-fund'’ packages to 


small- and medium-sized employers, in which the funds of several 


employers are pooled. This development has been led by independent 


consultants in the pension field who counsel on selection of plans; 


furnish annual valuations of assets and liabilities; assist with tax and 


employee records; compute benefits; provide material explaining the 


benefits to employees; and generally co-ordinate the pension between 


the bank, insurance company, and employer. 


See dL Te ae 


expensive and little-needed fea- 
tures of the present plan. 

Employees, for example, gen- 
erally prefer a flexible retirement 
age policy, enabling them to work 
a few years past 65 if physically 
and mentally capable; and many 
companies also find it profitable to 
retain their experienced talent. 
Some employees undoubtedly 
should retire at 65, but others may 
easily work to 68 or even later. 
This can be important to the pen- 
sion picture, since by advancing 
the average retirement age only 
two years, to 67, a company saves 
over 15 percent of total pension 
cost. 


The Real Key 


Similarly, lengthening the wait- 
ing period a year or two before the 
employee joins the pension plan 
can provide an important costsav- 
ing which employees will regard 
as unimportant compared to value 
of the cost-of-living feature. 

The investment policy itself, 
finally, is the real key to the costs 
of any investment plan. There are 
an almost infinite number of ways 


in which pension funds may be in- 
vested for eventual capital gain 
and to bring increased yield (each 
extra 4 percent of earned income 
can cut total cost of the pension 
about 12 percent, for example). 


Need for Adjustment 


The problem, of course, is to ob- 
tain these capital gains and higher 
yields without subjecting the pen- 
sioner to undue risk and fluctua- 
tion in his income. No generaliza- 
tions can be made. Each company 
has a different financial policy and 
different employee-security needs, 
hence a different potential for 
pension savings. 

In sum, cost-of-living pensions 
are practical on both a long- and 
short-term basis, and with com- 
petent technical advice any large 
or small company can adopt the 
plan now at little or no extra cost. 
Until the 20th-century inflationary 
trend is definitely reversed, every 
employer with a pension plan will 
have to make important adjust- 
ments or face the serious disil- 
lusionment of his employees. 
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By E. M. Ryan 


What Impression Do You Make? 


HAT’s your I-R? While hun- 

dreds of articles and books 
have been written about the art 
of getting along with people, few 
actually show you how to measure 
your Impression Rating. The way 
you affect people is a powerful de- 
terminant of your _ professional 
success; yet you may have little 
objective knowledge of it and may 
indeed be irritating people you 
thought you were _ ingratiating. 
Let’s explore this matter of check- 
ing impressions, using a method 
employed by many executives. 

Chances are that you are not 
now making as favorable an im- 
pression as you could. Perhaps 
you have been assuming all along 
that you always say and do the 
right thing at the right time in 
dealing with other executives. But 
psychologists agree that nearly 
everyone has an ‘Achilles’ heel’ 
or two in his make-up that lowers 
his impression rating. Facial ex- 
pressions, mannerisms, and other 
little individual characteristics 
often short circuit our attempts to 
put our best foot forward. 

For instance, there’s the case of 
“Frowning Fred’’ who was a con- 
troller with an Ohio metal prod- 
ucts company. He just couldn’t 
understand why people seemed to 
always resent his suggestions, why 
they seemed cross whenever he 
approached them. His fellow exec- 
utives just weren’t friendly—did 
not include him in their social af- 
fairs, seldom asked him to join 
their table in the executive dining 
room. 

“Frowning Fred” corrected his 
problem by accident. A chance eye 
test caused him to get glasses— 
and his frowning ceased. An Im- 
pression Check would have given 
him a much easier clue to his prob- 
lem and saved him worry and loss 
of effectiveness. 


Impression Checker 


Using an impression check list or 
chart, you can draw some valid 
conclusions about your strong 
points and your weaknesses. These 
are valid because they come direct- 
ly from people who work with you 
—men on the same general level of 
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authority, who have formed defi- 
nite conclusions about you. 

If done on a_hidden-identity 
basis, with no one signing the rat- 
ing sheets, a more objective rating 
is possible. The idea is simply to 
tabulate the “always,” “usually,” 
“occasionally,” and “never” re- 
sponses for each of the 35 traits 
and make up a little “results card” 
showing your assets and liabilities. 
The same technique can be used 
by department heads or sales man- 
agers to let those who work for 
them rate their candid impressions 
of supervision. Even if you don’t 
want to subject yourself to the 
“moment of truth” by letting 
others rate you, perhaps you can 
benefit by rating yourself on the 
points. 

Use this check list to rate your- 
self on the 35 traits. Mark the de- 
gree of your rating—whether “al- 
ways,” “usually,” ‘occasionally,”’ 
or “never.” The list can be copied 
on a large sheet, providing spaces 
for 10 or 15 people to rate them- 
selves and each other on the traits. 
Nobody need sign his name. 

A wise man once observed that 
50 percent of solving a problem is 
the realization that it exists in the 
first place. Now that you have 
rated yourself on the “Impression 
Checker” and allowed others to 
rate you, part of the battle is over. 
You have facts—not theories—to 
deal with. These are cold, hard im- 
pressions. For instance, let’s as- 
sume that you rated an unsatis- 
factory check in regard to being 
too talky, passing the buck, try- 
ing to show off, being self-centered 
and self-seeking. There is a com- 
mon thread to all of these traits— 
selfishness. The problem then be- 
comes one of developing more em- 
pathy, more team spirit within 
yourself. Remember, no man is an 
island—we need all the help, un- 
derstanding, and co-operation of 
others we can get to successfully 
do our job. 

Remember, there is no substi- 
tute for knowing where you stand 
with others. Even an_ ostrich 
brings his head up once in a while. 
Unlike that fine bird though, you 
can find out what the problem is 
and start to correct it. Here are 


four considerations to keep in 
mind when using the impression 
ratings. 


Four Considerations 


1. Accept them with a positive 
attitude. Don’t go on the defensive 
just because you rate low in some 
of the traits. Take heed in the 
strengths that show up and make 
a vow to bring up the others. 
Everyone has some good points— 
leaders have many. 


2. Take one thing at a time. 
Build up better impressions by a 
step-by-step process rather than 
doing it all in one fell swoop. Work 
on one for a week; than after you 
have formed the habit of doing 
that one well, take on the next 
one. Keep this up until you have 
started the program aimed at 
bringing all of the traits into the 
superior column. 


3. Analyze reasons. It isn’t al- 
ways true that a person who cre- 
ates a bad impression is really that 
bad. Remember the case of 
“Frowning Fred.” People’s im- 
pressions are based upon what 
they see, feel, smell, and hear. 
When the rating is low on a cer- 
tain trait, go back and examine 
recent experiences with others 
that may have developed that feel- 
ing on their part. There’s always 
a reason for such feelings. 


4. Keep working at it. Building 
better impressions is a continuing 
program. Don’t expect miracles 
overnight. Remember, impressions 
are created early in your contacts 
with others and they take time to 
change. One week isn’t enough 
time to completely change old at- 
titudes about you. 


In one company where this kind 
of rating idea was used, several 
executives posted the results con- 
spicuously in their offices with the 
comment: “Help me raise my Im- 
pression Rating.” 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea to go 
through the Impression Checker 
again after a period of six months 
or a year. Then you begin to see 
what changes are taking place as 
far as the impression you create. 
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IMPRESSION FACTOR 


Is hard to talk to 

Acts inferior 

Acts superior . 

Istootalky ... 

Bypasses channel of authority 
Is hypercritical ' 

. Has set ideas . 

Gripes too much 

. Passes the buck . 

. Loses temper 

. Becomes sarcastic . 

. Holdsagrudge .. . 

. Is impatient with details. 

. Isdogmatic. . . 

. Breaks his word . 

. Shows prejudice 

. Lacks enthusiasm 

. Tries to show off . 

. Avoids responsibility . 

. Is an “Empire Builder” 

. Is a “Back-Biter”’ 

. Swears too much 

. Worries too much . <e 
. Won't co-operate on mutual problems 
. Is self-centered, self-seeking 

. Sees only fragment of problem 
. Is overconcerned with his own problems 
. Lacks creativity . 

. Is too creative to be productive 
. Is insincere . or 

. Has a body odor 

. Has bad breath . 

. Dresses in poor taste . 

. Has bad manners 

. Uses poor language 
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IMPRESSION RATING CHECK LIST 


Always Usually Occasionally Never 
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Oto 60 points . 
6l to 85 points . 
86 to 100 points . 
101 to 130 points . 
131 to 149 points . 
150 and up 





Always = 0 points Usually = 2 points 


SCORING 


Occasionally = 3 points Never = 5 points 


Total checks under each heading and multiply by point- 
value indicated. Highest score possible is 175—lowest, 0. 


Too many liabilities 

You can do much better 

Below average 
Average—concentrate on weaknesses 
Strong rating—shoot for ‘‘excellent’’ 


Excellent rating 
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Getting 
Th e \/ or d By Drs. R. N. McMurry and Ruth G. Shaeffer 


F a business organization is to function smoothly, 
there must be clear downward communication. Em- 
ployees at all levels need to be told what management 
wants them to do and, at least in general, how man- 
agement wants them to do it. But “order-giving’— 
the issuance of such procedural directives—is only one 
phase of downward communication. And, important 
as improving the communication of “orders” may seem 
on a day-to-day basis, this is by no means the key 
downward communication problem. 

Of far greater long-range importance is the im- 
provement of the communication of management’s 
goals and attitudes. “Orders” have little meaning by 
themselves—they are always viewed against a back- 
ground of why. For example, if an employee is asked 
to get some work out in a hurry, he may or may not 
accept the order, depending on why he thinks manage- 
ment wants him to do it. 

Suppose he thinks management wants him to hurry 
so the company can make a bigger profit (by getting 
more work out for less money). Is he likely to hurry? 
But suppose he thinks management wants him to 
hurry so the company can provide more good jobs (by 
meeting customers’ needs quickly and at lower cost, 
thus getting more business). Is he likely to hurry? 

In other words, an integral part of the communica- 
tion process is the acceptance of the communication 
by the receiver. The acceptance of orders depends to 
a large degree upon the employee’s view as to why 
they were issued—his view of what management’s 
goals and attitudes are. 

If management’s goals and attitudes are basically 
acceptable to the employees and if they are properly 
communicated, then they form an appropriate back- 
ground for specific orders. The orders will make sense 
to the employees and they will be carried out. In fact, 
in many cases, employees will be able to anticipate 
specific orders and begin to act appropriately even be- 
fore the orders are issued. 


Bt suppose that management’s goals and attitudes 

are basically unacceptable to the employees. Sup- 
pose, for example, that management takes an “em- 
ployees be damned” attitude. What then? Then the 
employees will (quite correctly) interpret many spe- 
cific orders as effort on management’s part to exploit 
them—and they will find ways to sabotage manage- 
ment’s efforts. In such a situation, improved down- 
ward communication must wait until management re- 
vises its basic goals and attitudes. 

Fortunately, such cases are rare. In most instances, 
there is nothing basically wrong with management’s 
goals and attitudes. Properly expressed, they would be 
quite acceptable to the employees. But they have never 
been clearly transmitted to them. For example, most 
managements are truly interested in their employees 
—but the employees don’t know it! As a result, the 
employees wrongly interpret many “orders” as efforts 
to exploit them and wrongly drag their feet. For most 
companies, improved downward communication is pos- 
sible provided the emphasis is placed upon the clearer 
communication of goals and attitudes. The improve- 
ment in the transmission of orders will follow such a 
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Communications as aactor in Cusiness Growth— Part 5 


Management's goals and attitudes do not filter down through the 


various organizational layers automatically. There are many bar- 













riers—real and imaginary. Here are some ways to unplug these 






important channels of communication 









sincere attempt to communicate as a matter of course. for example). But some firms are making progress. By 







Alert managements are well aware of this depth to patient, painstaking effort—coupled with a realistic 

' their downward communication problem. Through understanding of the psychological and sociological 
bitter experience they have also learned that “easy characteristics of business organizations (see the first 
solutions” are not available (just ask any company two articles in this series which appeared in May 1957 






which has tried “economic education” for employees, and July 1957 issues )—they are showing improvement. 





Providing a Better Climate for Downward 
Communication 



















UST as with upward communication (‘What's ordinates. Executives made a conscious effort to 
Going On Down There?” February 1958), some im- tell their subordinates more about their long- and 
provement in downward communication can be short-range goals, their plans, and their attitudes. 
achieved by improving the “climate” for communica- This required more time, but proved well worth- 
I tion through the line organization. Improvement in while. 
“climate” is most apt to occur if it starts with top- A few got into trouble by “‘overcommunicating”’ 
level action, which will then, at least to some extent, -they cut their own maneuverability and created 
be mirrored on down the line. Reports from key ex- anxieties at lower levels by communicating plans 
ecutives indicate the following approaches are most too soon, and then having to revise them several 
helpful: times later. But most had a good intuitive feel for 
1. Consciously considering basic goals and atti- what could be communicated when, without creat- 
tudes. These executives brought their personal pede yo poe a nen wa By tenon Biss oe 
goals and attitudes out into the light for careful ae Se eer ea ae ueaad 
evaluation. While many found it difficult to be 3. Expecting their subordinates to communicate 
completely honest with themselves (sometimes downward and encouraging them to do so (e.g., 
assistance from a respected outsider was helpful), “Now when you talk this over with Bill and Fred, 
all gained considerable insight and understanding. be sure to explain . . .”). This approach made it 
Less upsetting, but equally fruitful, was the clear that their conversations were not “off the 
conscious consideration of long-range goals for the record” and that the subordinates were expected 
company. As one executive expressed it, “No to discuss the same matters with those below 
wonder our employees were confused about what them. 






the company was trying to do. Here I'm the presi- 
dent, and even I didn’t know!” 





4. Relating specific orders to goals. In doing 
this, executives were careful to include the whys 
2. Being more communicative with their sub- and wherefores in their orders—at least in ab- 












“Some executives made a conscious effort to tell their subordinates more 
about their long- and short-range goals, their plans, and their attitudes’’ 











breviated form. This served to remind subordi- 
nates of the “background” against which the or- 
der should be viewed. 

A few executives, who were of the snap-judg- 
ment school of decisionmaking, found this difficult. 
They found themselves almost apologizing for 
their decisions. But this soon ironed itself out be- 
cause it led them to think through their decisions 
more carefully before plunging into the fray. The 
only others who had trouble were executives who 
were extremely insecure. They vacillated between 
an attitude of “theirs not to reason why” and 
overjustifying their actions to subordinates. 


But helpful as these approaches are to improving 
the climate for downward communication, they have 
not proved sufficient, in and of themselves, to solve the 
basic problem. 


Management's goals and future plans 
are of prime importance to salesmen 


It is easy for some executives to 
communicate downward. They enjoy it 
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The barriers to downward communication of goals 
and attitudes through the line organization are so real 
and so strong that much more drastic steps are re- 
quired. Three alternatives exist: (a) remove the bar- 
riers, (b) overcome them, or (c) avoid them. And 
usually all three have been needed simultaneously. 


Eliminating Downward Barriers 


T is easy for some line executives to communicate 
downward. They enjoy being information centers. 
And, unless they reinterpret communications too free- 
ly, they are a real asset to the company. But some line 
executives have no liking at all for discussions with 
subordinates, and still others have such warped per- 
sonal values that they cannot be effective communica- 
tors. Such executives serve as specific barriers to good 
communication. 
Because only a very limited change can be expected 
in any individual’s ability to communicate effectively, 
line executives who are the worst barriers to communi- 


cation may need to be removed. Sometimes this re- 
moval must be accomplished by dismissal, but there 
may be other methods available to salvage the execu- 
tive’s other talents for the company. 

These range from “kicking him upstairs’’ into a 
staff position, to reconstituting his job so that the 
“people aspects” of his responsibilities are handled by 
an assistant who gets his information elsewhere, by a 
co-ordinate who is a good “information center,” or by 
his superior. Regardless of the method used, removal 
is the best way to deal with severe specific communi- 
cation bottlenecks. 


Forcing Downward Communication 


VEN though they are basically resistive to com- 
municating goals and attitudes downward, execu- 
tives and supervisors can be forced to do so. This can- 
not be accomplished, however, simply by ordering 
members of line management to pass the word along. 
Instead, management tools are needed which have a 
built-in communication feature. 

All of these management tools operate on the same 
principle: In complying with management’s require- 
ment that the tool be used, the individual cannot avoid 
communicating a great deal about management’s goals 
and attitudes (and his own, too) to his subordinates. 
Here are some such management tools: 
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1. Planning Sessions: 


a. Once the chief executive has set the basic 
goals of the company, subordinate levels can 
and should take a hand in planning. 


b. The next level down assists in developing 
intermediate and short-range goals in keeping 
with these long-range objectives. 


c. Successively lower levels do the same type 
of planning for their own departments or work 
functions. 


Because each level must be familiarized with 
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the planning done by higher levels, such planning 
sessions have real downward communication 
value. 


2. Monthly Management Meetings: These are 
progress and planning review meetings which are 
held in series. 


a. First, the individual attends the meeting run 
by his superior. 


b. Later that same day or the next day, he con- 
ducts a similar meeting for his subordinates. 


c. Subordinates conduct their own meetings. 


To insure continuity, the individual is given a 
brief topic outline to follow. It covers everything 
he is to discuss, except for a section dealing with 
his own department or function. He adds this sec- 
tion to the outline before passing the outline on to 
subordinates. 

Because the individual knows he must discuss 
the same topic in his own meeting, he tends to pay 
closer attention to what his superiors say. More- 
over, since he makes his presentation while what 
he has heard is still fresh in his mind, it is more 
apt to reflect higher-level thinking accurately. 


3. Joint Establishment of Expectancies and Re- 
view of Performance: 


a. The superior and the individual subordinate 
sit down together and jointly set up specific 
goals to be achieved by the subordinate during 
a certain period of time. 


b. At the end of this period, the performance 
of the subordinate in achieving these goals is 
jointly reviewed. 


In these processes, the superior is bound to com- 
municate a considerable amount downward, because 
he must explain why certain goals are necessary in 
terms of company objectives; and must re-emphasize 
their importance should the subordinate fail to achieve 
them fully. Since this procedure is repeated at all 
levels of the organization, more and better communi- 
cation can be expected to filter down to the lower 
levels. 

Management tools which have the “built-in’’ down- 
ward communication feature can help tremendously 
in forcing the flow of information and ideas down 
through the middle-management group. They are not 
particularly effective, however, in getting “‘the word” 
on down to hourly rated workers. In most organiza- 
tions there are so many levels between the top and the 
bottom that it is wishful thinking to expect good com- 
munication of goals and attitudes all the way down 
through the line. 


Going Around the Line 


ROVIDED it is properly handled, there are means 
whereby management can communicate directly 
with rank-and-file employees. When this can be ac- 
complished, many of the intervening barriers posed 
by the line organization itself can be bypassed. But 
good direct communication between top management 
and employees is not at all easy to achieve. The 
strongest communication barriers of all are usually 
the ones that isolate rank-and-file employees from all 
the rest of the organization. 
There are workers who have a deep distrust of man- 


agement, in some cases rightly so and in other cases 
as the result of union propaganda. Yet most employees 
would like to identify with management, and would 
gladly do so if they were given even the slightest en- 
couragement. But management has done nothing to 
encourage them. And so to most employees “the com- 
pany” has come to mean something very big, very 
powerful, and very impersonal. 

The key to building greater employee identification 
with the company lies in convincing each employee 

(Continued on page 30) 


‘*. .. Some workers have a deep distrust of management. The key lies in convinc- 
ing them that management is sincerely interested in them as individuals . . ."’ 
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... the electronic 
typing calculator 
that any typist 
can operate! 


@ Pre-punched tape provides automatic 
programming — cuts clerical errors, in- 
creases operator efficiency. @ Types, 
computes, stores in ‘““memory”.. . elec- 
tronically. @ Low in cost— designed for 
both large and small companies. 


The new IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 
combines the simplicity of electric typewriter oper- 
ation with the advantages of high-speed electronic 
computation. It adds, subtracts, multiplies, carries 
totals, computes taxes, subtracts discounts, inserts 
decimal points, stores information in its magnetic 
core “memory,” and types out results, all automati- 
cally —with an accuracy and simplicity of operation 
that will delight your office staff. 

Low in cost, the IBM 632 was specifically de- 
signed for smaller companies seeking accuracy with 
cost-cutting efficiency. Yet the 632 can also be an 
invaluable aid for larger companies where, for cer- 


IPSPLE ON HOE WHI 


tain applications, it can be an efficient supplement 
to more extensive data processing equipment. For 
instance, the IBM 632 provides easy, accurate elec- 
tronic billing for any size company. 

This pre-punched plastic tape 
is the key to the flexible effi- on 
ciency and simplicity of the new business cut costs and build profits. Just call your 
IBM 682. It automatically in- local IBM representative today. 

structs the machine to perform ‘ 
the desired operation, reducing 
clerical error by eliminating 
virtually all manual instruc- 
tions. For a different applica- 
tion, the program tape can be 
changed in seconds. So simple 
is the 632 to operate that any ELECTRIC 
typist can learn to use it with TYPEWRITERS 


only a few minutes’ instruction. 


Find out how the new IBM 632 can help your 








25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter ... 
this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. 
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A rose by any name may smell as sweet, but if your firm is due 


for a name-change, it is wise to put your best brains to work on 


the project. Finding a new name is not easy! Here's a history of 


two hunts—one victorious, the other in vain 


Experiences of Two Name Changers 


By Daniel Roma 


UR company has outgrown its 
name ... The name is some- 
what confusing . . . Divisions are 
not identified with the corporation 
. . The corporation isn’t identi- 
fied with its divisions .. . 
These are a few of the reasons 
a company takes on the gigantic 
task of changing its name—and it 
is a gigantic task in the real sense 


of the words. At least two com- 
panies can vouch for that. 

The first, the former National 
Cylinder Gas Company, has ended 
its search and has selected a new 
name. The second, Detroit Har- 
vester Company, is still looking. 

Officials of both companies agree 
that naming—or renaming—a 
company is definitely harder than 


naming a baby. There are thou- 
sands of Johns, Marys, Richards, 
and Ruths in the world—even 
thousands of John Smiths and 
Mary Browns—but there must not 
be two companies in the same busi- 
ness in the same area with the 
same name. 

When a company sits down to 
choose a new name, it wants one 
that will help it to sell its products 
or services. It wants a name that 
will help to bring all parts of the 
company closer together for great- 
er co-operation and effectiveness. 
Finally, it wants one that will help 
it to achieve—through more ef- 
fective publicity, advertising, and 
promotion—a better and wider 
understanding of the whole com- 
pany and all its parts among em- 
ployees, stockholders, the financial 
community, customers, suppliers, 
and the general public. 


Basic Essentials 
Yet, the name should be: 


1. Short and simple—easy to re- 
member. 


. Easy to pronounce—in just 
one way, not several. 


3. Free from misrepresentation. 


. Free from infringement on 
other established names. 


For over a year, Detroit Harves- 
ter has been searching for such a 
name, but so far the magic one has 
not been discovered. 

Recently, in the annual report 
of 1957’s operation, stockholders 
again had the name-change chal- 
lenge presented to them by Presi- 
dent J. Thomas Smith and Board 


Detroit Harvester’s board chairman, H. L. Pierson, 
and President J. T. Smith view name to be changed 





Chairman H. L. Pierson, It was 
the second time, in as many years, 
that stockholders were informed 
of the need for a name change. 
This time there was no mistaking 
the importance of the situation. 
Before 1959, Detroit Harvester ex- 
ecutives are determined to accom- 
plish a name change. 

Their counterparts at the for- 
mer National Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany wish them all the success 
possible. These men know the hard 
work that had to be done before 
Charles J. Haines, the NCG presi- 
dent, could step before a press con- 
ference—taking place in Chicago 
and being telecast on a _ closed- 
circuit network to two similar 
press gatherings in New York City 
—and announce the new company 
name. 


Watch for Key Words 


Part of this work was collecting 
from various sources thousands of 
possible names, many of which 
were quickly eliminated. Some con- 
tained key words, so common in 
industry that use of them in a 
name could easily result in confu- 
sion and redundance. 

Such words as_ American, 
United, New, General, Standard, 
Industrial, Universal, Superior, Ac- 
me, Precision, Continental, and 
Federal already are very popular. 
In “Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers,” there are 934 con- 
cerns using the name American, 
610 Uniteds, 533 Nationals, 397 
News, 314 Generals, and 328 
Standards. In the New York City 
telephone directory alone, there 
are 2,117 listings beginning with 
American; 1,482 beginning with 
United; 1,052 beginning with Na- 
tional; and 1,932 beginning with 
New. 

Other names carried connota- 
tions that some researchers con- 
cluded were inappropriate or not 
desirable. For example, it was re- 
ported by organizations testing in- 
dustrial names that: 

“Fidelity” makes most people 
think of insurance. 

“Federal” indicates a Govern- 
ment-connected enterprise to many 
persons. 

“Affiliated” or “Amalgamated” 
suggest to some people a tie-in 
with labor organizations. 

In a like manner, agreement was 
almost unanimous at the last an- 
nual meeting of Detroit Harvester 
stockholders that the word Har- 
vester in the corporate name is 
misleading and not descriptive. 
Nonstockholders often think of 
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Detroit Harvester as a subsidiary 
of International Harvester Com- 
pany, which it is not, or an inde- 
pendent producer of farm harves- 
ters. But in the company’s annual 
report, President Smith pointed 
out that: “Of the total volume, 
now approaching 50 million dol- 
lars per annum, 10 percent or less 
relates to harvesting implements.” 
(Approximately 40 percent re- 
lates to automotive parts and so 
forth, and the other 50 percent to 
diversified lines.) 


Name Too Restrictive 


In announcing his company’s 
new name, President Haines said 
that the 24-year-old “National 
Cylinder Gas Company” name had 
been satisfactory while the con- 
cern produced only _ industrial 
gases and equipment using gases, 
but that addition of many new 
product lines and services had 
made that name “too restrictive.” 
He added that a new name was 
also necessary to eliminate con- 
fusion, since the company already 
has a “National Cylinder Gas 
Division.” 

At NCG, the first flood of sug- 
gestions for a new name was soon 
reduced to a very few possibilities. 
So a second call for suggestions 
went out, this time with a list of 
words to avoid. Again there was a 
response of thousands of names 
from employees, advertising and 
public relations agencies, and 
others connected with the com- 
pany. Those that seemed promis- 
ing were turned over to outside 
legal firms, which checked to see 
whether the names were available 
or were already used by others. 

Again the mortality rate among 
the name suggestions was high. 
One name—Argonaut—was found 
to be already used by, among 
others, a milk company in Dela- 
ware and a liquor store in Cali- 
fornia. Another appealing name 
belonged, not to industry, but to a 
smoked fish company in New York. 


Elimination Begins 


The surviving names were 
turned over to a consulting firm 
that specializes in the problems of 
naming products and companies. 
Its staff eliminated those that had 
unpleasant foreign language mean- 
ings or might be mispronounced. 
(National Cylinder Gas Company 
wanted to avoid the experience of 
one firm that was all set to intro- 
duce a new drug when, at the last 
minute, it discovered there was 


more than one way to pronounce 
“Damital.’’) 

A list of those names not re- 
jected was then submitted by the 
consulting firm’s interviewers to 
hundreds of men and women. 
From this sampling the list was 
further narrowed. The main rea- 
sons for rejections were low recall 
value, association with the wrong 
kinds of industrial products and 
services, difficulty of pronunciation. 

To make its name search as 
thorough as _ possible, National 
Cylinder Gas Company enlisted the 
aid of an electronic computer. Into 
it were fed 22 consonants and 
vowels. Out came 37,000 combina- 
tions of four or five letters. The 
brain was “told” to reject all 
double combinations, but no one 
could prevent it from spelling out 
some real shockers, and it invented 
thousands of unpronounceable 
“words.” 


Field Narrows 


Later, the field was narrowed to 
three suitable names that were 
also “available.”” Two research or- 
ganizations were selected to make 
final tests, even though the three 
names had all passed the prelimi- 
nary checkups. They discussed the 
three names (without revealing 
company identity) in various ways 
with people in many different 
types of occupations. 

One name was overwhelmingly 
favored throughout the prelimi- 
nary and final tests. It was a word 
coined from syllables in three of 
the many industries served by Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Company: 
chemicals, metals, and electronics. 

The syllables were “chem,” 
“met,” and “tron.” The winning 
name was ‘“‘Chemetron.” 

Directors of the company voted 
unanimously to submit the name 
“Chemetron Corporation” for 
stockholder approval at the an- 
nual meeting on May 6. 

But at Detroit Harvester the 
search goes on. The firm has never 
been more determined about any- 
thing, and the effort will un- 
doubtedly continue until a name 
has been picked. 

Many hundreds will doubtless be 
considered before the officers come 
up with one they feel they can pin 
down—a name that adequately 
describes the company’s opera- 
tions and, at the same time, does 
not infringe upon or cannot be 
confused with that of another com- 
pany. It might be... 

Well, what do you think the new 
name should be? 
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Office Comforts Are Growing 


“Hot, dark, and noisy” is not a description of a 
pleasant office. Yet, many do fail to meet acceptable 
working conditions in one or more of these cate- 
gories: air conditioning, lighting, and noise control. 

Other, more progressive companies realize that a 
quiet, well-lighted, and comfortable office boosts 
employee morale and sometimes employee produc- 
tion, as well as the opinion of the company formed 
by guests and customers coming into the office. 

To find out what companies have done in the past 
about these three subjects and what they plan to do 
in the future, AMERICAN BUSINESS sent question- 
naires to a number of companies. More than 165 
organizations returned the completed forms, and the 
results are tabulated below: 


Air Conditioning 


Forty-seven percent of the companies have air 
conditioning in executive offices, regular offices, and 
the general work area. Twenty-eight percent have 
air conditioning in both executive offices and regular 
offices. Five percent have it in only the executive 
offices, and 5 percent have it in the regular offices 
alone. Four percent have air conditioning in only 
the general work areas. Two percent have it in 
executive offices and general work areas. One per- 
cent have air conditioning in general work areas and 
regular offices. 

Eight percent have no air conditioning at all. 

Most companies with air conditioning seem to feel 
it has paid off. Sixty-five percent of the companies 
report that it has helped to increase production 
quality and quantity. Another 17 percent say it has 
upped quantity, and 6 percent believe it has helped 
to raise the quality. The remaining 12 percent don’t 
think it has affected either quality or quantity. 

(Office workers aren’t the only ones who do better 
with air conditioning, according to Air Comfort 
Corporation and Carrier Corporation. Cows produce 
more milk when the temperature is between 50 and 
60 degrees; pigs gain weight faster when kept 
between 60 and 75 degrees; and chickens lay more 
eggs when kept between 60 and 80 degrees.) 

Who decides when the air-conditioning unit 
should be turned on or off? In most cases (27 per- 
cent) it is the office manager. The engineer, mainte- 
nance man, or building superintendent makes the 
decision in 24 percent of the firms; and the unit is 
operated automatically in another 19 percent. Em- 
ployees themselves flick the switch in 16 percent 
of the offices, while a supervisor or a member of 
management makes the decision in 11 percent. It is 
someone in the executive class who turns the air 


conditioner on or off in the final 3 percent of the 
companies. 

Does air conditioning please everyone? Not quite, 
for about half the companies (47 percent) have 
received one or more complaints about the system. 
It doesn’t seem to be serious, however, and most of 





Who has air conditioning? 





Executive offices, regular offices, and 
general work area 


Executive offices and regular offices 
Executive offices 

Regular offices 

General work area 

Executive offices and general work area 
Regular offices and general work area 


No air conditioning 











the persons answering the questionnaires tend to 
shrug off the complaints as being inevitable. An 
office manager in Omaha explains, ‘There is always 
some girl too warm or too cool.” Caught in a 
dilemma is the Cleveland man who writes: ‘Several 
girls are too hot and several girls are too cold at 
the same time.” 

From Detroit comes a report of general dis- 
cussions held to decide what the thermostat should 
be set at, and the wry comment that the boss always 
wins the discussion. More democratic is the Tulsa 
office which settled its temperature disputes by a 
meeting of office personnel who determined where 
the controls should be set. 


Lighting 


Within the past three years, 73 percent of the 
companies surveyed have had new lighting installed 
or existing lighting professionally checked to deter- 
mine whether there was enough light for the work 
being done. 

(The National Lighting Bureau recommends 
minimums of: 50 foot-candles for difficult seeing 
tasks, such as the fine detail involved in accounting, 
drafting, and stenographic work; 30 foot-candles for 
ordinary seeing tasks with moderately fine details 
such as general office work and filing of 10-point 








Who turns on the air conditioning? 





Office manager 


Engineer, maintenance man, or 
building superintendent 


Automatic 
Employees 
Supervisor 


Executive 











type material; 10 foot-candles for casual seeing 
tasks such as encountered in reception rooms and 
stairs; and five foot-candles for simple seeing tasks 
such as that done in halls and corridors.) 

Employees are aware of the amount of light 
present, and they voice their opinions on the 
subject. Twenty-four percent of the companies sur- 
veyed received complaints from some of their em- 
ployees that there was not enough light for the work 
being done. Eight percent received complaints that 
there was too much light, and 4 percent received 
complaints of both too much and not enough light. 

Lighting is advancing, as evidenced by the bronze 
Seagram Tower Building in New York City. This 
building has an astronomical clock to key its lobby 
lighting to the daylight outside. This equalizes the 
light intensity for persons entering or leaving the 
building. The light in the lobby brightens as the day 
gets lighter, or gets dimmer as the sunshine lessens, 
to maintain internally the same light level of sun- 
shine. 


Noise Control 


A Colgate University research project found that 
office workers spend an average of 19 percent of all 
energy simply fighting noise. 

From the standpoint of efficiency, another recent 
study shows not only that the work of all employees 
is impaired by noise, but that executives are much 
the hardest hit. This survey, made by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and reported in Systems maga- 
zine, found that a noise which lowers the efficiency 
of a routine worker by 5 percent will cut the output 
of an executive by as much as 30 percent. 

When the noise of a big business office was cut 
14.5 percent, mistakes among business machine 
operators dropped 52 percent. Absenteeism was 
reduced 37 percent, and the turnover in employees 
fell 47 percent. 

Noise, then, takes quite a toll of dollars, especially 


in the 14 percent of the AMERICAN BUSINESS survey- 
participants who admit to having above-average 
noise in their offices. Another 20 percent believe 
they have below-average noise, and the final 66 per- 
cent think they have an average amount of noise in 
the office. 

Noise has also caused employees to voice com- 
plaints at one time or another in 35 percent of the 
companies. In many cases the noise is a result of the 
office being located near a plant or factory opera- 
tion. For instance, a frozen food processor in New 
York writes: ‘Those offices located near production 
areas frequently experience a high noise level.” A 
plastics firm in New Jersey likewise reports some 
office complaints about the noise from the factory 
compressors. 

Certain jobs require that noise be curtailed as 
much as possible. Typical is the New York publisher 
who has received complaints about noise from staff 
members who do dictation-transcription work. Per- 
sons who use the telephone a lot also prefer as much 
quiet as possible. Geniuses of one type or another 
usually don’t cotton to noise; in fact, a spokesman 
for a company that relies heavily upon its advertis- 
ing campaigns says, ““We have had some complaints 
from those in creative writing jobs, but any noise in 
this area will create comment.” 

What can be done about the noise? A Wisconsin 
manufacturer believes: “You get accustomed to it 
and don’t notice it especially.”” Another school of 
thought, as expressed by an office manager in 
Victoria, B. C., is: ‘“Most of the noise is from their 
own vocal chords.” 

More serious attempts have also been made to 
beat the problem. At least 72 of the polled compa- 
nies have installed acoustic paneling on the walls 
and/or ceiling. Thirty-seven companies have moved 
machines away from the general office areas or 
order departments, or have completely partitioned 
off these machines with permanent or movable 
partitions. One company banked its files around its 
noisy machines to lessen their distraction. Most 
often the machines that have been isolated include: 
teletypewriters; addressing machines; duplicators; 
and accounting equipment such as posting, tabulat- 
ing, and bookkeeping machines. 

Eight companies have installed carpets or rubber 
tiles on the floor to help deaden the noise. Seven 
mentioned that they have placed office machines on 
felt, rubber, or cork pads to cut noise. Another 
seven companies have gone to the employees and 
asked their co-operation in lowering noise. (One 
firm in Michigan, with job evaluation in its office, 
rates noise as a factor in work production; thus a 
person’s job can be affected by noisy or poor work- 
ing conditions.) Three firms have switched to newer 
and more quiet machines to help reduce noise. 
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Getting the Word Down 


(Continued from page 23) 


that management is sincerely interested in him as an 
individual (not as a faceless member of a group) be- 
cause the company needs and appreciates his efforts. 
If management cannot in all sincerity feel this way, 
then the barriers which tend to isolate the rank-and- 
file employees will continue to grow. The company will 
be forever ‘‘they” and never ‘‘we.”’ 

But if management is sincere in its interest in em- 
ployees as individuals, there are many actions which 
can and should be taken to prove it. These actions will 
communicate management’s attitudes and goals far 
better than words. 

But, of course, words are needed too. And here are 
some ways to make the words more effective: 


1. Express ideas from the employee’s viewpoint. 
Perhaps the most common mistake in communi- 
cating with employees is failing to sell them ideas. 
Too often the ideas are expressed from manage- 
ment’s viewpoint rather than answering the em- 
ployee’s basic question of ‘‘What’s in it for me?” 
For example, an employee has little interest in 
reading about the company’s future plans unless 
they are made meaningful for him, because they 
are tied directly to the company’s ability to pro- 
vide good jobs both today and tomorrow. Manage- 
ment goals and attitudes must be translated so 
that their full ™eaning for the employee is clearly 
obvious. 


2. Use languay, nployees can understand. 
Most hourly rated e.. ‘loyees are not highly edu- 
cated nor are they particularly interested in lan- 
guage. The more simply a thought can be ex- 
pressed, the more likely it is to be understood. 
Avoid the use of management “lingo,’’ which is 
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highly specialized and usually complex. Avoid 
words which may have unfortunate emotional ton- 
ing for employees, such as, “profits.”” And avoid 
trying to use employee slang—it’s a booby trap 
full of unexpected meanings. Stick to simple Eng- 
lish in short sentences. 


3. Use the most appropriate media. If the com- 
munication is to be presented verbally, let it be 
done by the man most likely to be listened to and 
believed by the employees. If it is to be written, 
the same standards apply. There is nothing to be 
gained, for example, by putting an important 
message in the house organ if it is generally re- 
garded as a dull “puff sheet’ for management. 
Neither is there anything to be gained by having 
a speech to the employees given by a pompous 
windbag whom they don’t respect. 


4. Make the presentation as interesting as pos- 
sible. First, keep it short—short over all and short 
by paragraph, too. Second, provide change of pace 
if it helps get the meaning across—in writing use 
headlines, drawings, pictures, brief listings; in 
speaking use visual aids, tape recorders, skits. 
And third, make it attractive in layout. 


Regardless of the method of communication- 
whether it be a letter from the president, a house or- 
gan, an employee manual, a training film, a speech by 
a member of management, a bulletin board, these sug- 
gestions will help to make it more effective. 


Summing Up 


Downward communication within the management 
group can be encouraged and made clearer by improv- 
ing the communication climate and by using manage- 
ment tools which force members of the line organiza- 
tion to communicate goals and attitudes down. But 
the improvement of communication from top man- 
agement to rank-and-file employees usually does not 
respond to these approaches. Even direct communica- 
tion with employees is difficult because management 
has done little to encourage employee identification 
with the company. Management action to convince 
each employee of management’s sincere interest in 
him is needed. This action can be effectively supple- 
mented by words. But the words by themselves are 
empty, indeed. No matter how smoothly they are pre- 
sented, the employees will not be taken in by them. 


Editor’s Note: This is the fifth in a six-part series 
of articles on communication by a pair of psycholo- 
gists, distinguished for their work in industrial and 
human relations. The concluding article, to appear in 
our July issue, will present the pros and cons of face- 
to-face communication between top management and 
rank-and-file employees. 

This will lead to a summary of the authors’ general 
approach to communication: To provide workable com- 
munication—rather than a system that just sounds 
good—it is necessary to look below the surface and 
recognize the inherent barriers. The authors will also 
describe the probable results that good communication 
within an organization can achieve. 
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By H. E. Snyder 


Director of Administrative Affairs 
Arcos Corporation 


ACK-ORDER paper work, if 
B uncontrolled, can strangle a 
company’s promises for fast and 
accurate deliveries. On the other 
hand, if the back-order paper work 
is controlled, it can provide val- 
uable data as to inventory status, 
demand for particular items, and 
sales trends. 

As a manufacturer of stainless 
steel and low alloy filler metals, 
we deal in multiple items. Orders 
coming in to us are of three basic 
kinds: (1) those we can fill from 
our warehouse shelves; (2) those 
we cannot fill completely, because 
doing so would deplete our existing 
supply; and (3) those orders call- 
ing for materials with a special 
analysis, in which case we may 
have to go out and buy special raw 
materials. 

This variety creates a complex 
back-order problem which, without 
the proper solution, could result in 
late deliveries, confused records, 
and a very difficult-to-analyze sales 
and inventory picture. Fortunate- 
ly, our solution makes handling of 
back orders not only a matter of 
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routine, but it also affords us data 
important for management plan- 
ning by our company. 


Master Form 


Our method is to use a unitized 
master form on which is recorded 
all information about a particular 
order. At one central station, with- 
out clerical transcription, we me- 
chanically create from this master 
all directives, shipping orders, 
back-order forms, inventory cards, 
and data files. By using an Ormig 
Selective Data Printer at this sta- 
tion, we are able to flexibly issue 
all the forms we need without dan- 
ger of clerical error and without 
going to multiple sources for the 
data needed by our service forces 
and management. 

When an order is received from 
a customer, we immediately trans- 
late it into our basic form which 
is to become the master. This mas- 
ter acts as the control sheet for 
the entire order-processing opera- 
tion. On the heading of the mas- 
ter is recorded such data as the 
customer’s name and _ address, 
sales order number, customer con- 
tract number, terms, shipping in- 
structions, and so forth. Items of 
the order are set up in the body of 
the master. 

When the order is ready to be 
set up on the master stencil, it has 
already been edited. By consulting 
our inventory card, we know im- 
mediately if the customer’s order 


We beat the 


back-order 
bottleneck 


can be completely filled from our 
warehouse shelves. If it can, we 
write “stock” adjacent to this par- 
ticular item on the customer's 
order. 

If the supply on hand is not 
enough to fill the order—or if our 
inventory record indicates that 
filling the order would exhaust the 
supply—we write on the order the 
probable month that a supply suf- 
ficient to fill the order will be on 
hand. 

The body of the master, then, 
contains the number of the item, 
the quantity of each item, and the 
size and catalog description of the 
item. It also indicates whether a 
particular item can be _ shipped 
from stock (completely or par- 
tially), the probable month in 
which the balance of the order can 
be shipped, and the amount of that 
balance. This data is indicated on 
a single line for each item of the 
order. 

With the master thus completed, 
we run off a set of acknowledg- 
ments and interoffice memos dupli- 
cating the entire master, Other 
complete sets go to purchasing and 
into a numerical file. 

Then, for every item on the or- 
der, we run off an “unfilled order”’ 
card, picking up the heading of 
the master and one complete line 
containing all data about that 
item. Each card, therefore, is a 
complete record of one individual 
item on the master. From it, we 
can gather all relevant data: avail- 
ability, probable shipping month, 
customer and shipping informa- 
tion, and so forth. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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HILE only Mr. Prospect can 

sign an order, his secretary 
or receptionist can sound a loud 
and effective “No” by refusing to 
give a salesman a chance to tell 
his story to her boss. Sometimes it 
takes more sales ability to get past 
the watchdog than to persuade the 
prospect to sign the order. 

Much has been written about 
this selling problem, but very little 
of it by the women concerned. A 
group of executives’ secretaries, 
members of the Chicago Chapter 
of the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation, discussed this situation at 
a recent meeting. Here, for what 
it’s worth, is the picture from the 
other side of the desk. 


Why the Guard? 


Receptionists and _ secretaries 
consider it part of their jobs to 
save the boss’ time. Many of them 
are merely following an edict from 
him. Others, realizing how busy 
and overburdened some executives 
are, feel that they have to guard 
the boss against interruptions. Ad- 
mittedly, some secretaries tend to 
be overprotective and make it al- 
most impossible to see their bosses. 

Good strategy for the salesman 
is to agree with office women that 
you don’t want to waste the boss’ 
time; rather, you want to help 
him save time or money, or both, 
by showing him the benefits he 
will gain from using your product 
or service. If your product is office 
equipment or furniture, you can 
convert the secretary into an ally 
by taking a few minutes to demon- 
strate the product to her. This 
strategem works very well where 
the secretary will be the one to op- 
erate the equipment. Once you 
sell her on the merits of the ma- 
chine, she will say “Open sesame!” 
for you at the boss’ door. 


She Can Be Helpful 


Even if your product will not 
benefit the secretary directly, she 
can and will help the salesman 
who treats her as a human being. 
Secretaries rightfully resent the 
salesman who acts as though it’s 
beneath his dignity to talk to any- 
one except the head man. For ex- 
ample, a salesman who hoped to 
sell a service to a Midwest manu- 
facturer took a few minutes to ex- 
plain it to the secretary after she 
told him her boss was out of town. 
Since the woman showed an in- 
terest in his proposal, the sales- 
man asked her to preview it. She 
asked a few questions and made 
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By Marilyn French 


What Salesmen Should Know 
About Prospects’ Secretaries 


some suggestions, based on her 
knowledge of the boss’ needs and 
wants. As a result, when the sales- 
man submitted his proposition to 
her boss later, the manufacturer 
observed that it was “tailor-made 
for our company.” 

Companies in the office supplies 
field do an excellent job of making 
friends with bosses’ “‘watchdogs.” 
Panama-Beaver woos secretaries 
with a number of advertising spe- 
cialties; such as letter openers, 
emery boards, typewriter erasers 
and shields, nail polish, powder 
compacts, and lipstick. 

Dictating equipment and type- 
writer manufacturers supply book- 
lets on better typing and how to 
be a super-secretary, which are 
equally appreciated. These com- 
panies distribute thousands of 
booklets every month and evident- 
ly figure that the promotion money 
is well spent. 


10 Hints From Secretaries 


So, whether or not your com- 
pany has officially recognized the 
importance of women in selling 
your products to their bosses, you 
can capitalize on this potential 
source of help by heeding a few 
hints from secretaries: 


1. Be friendly and sincere to re- 
ceptionists, secretaries, and other 
office women. If they dislike or 
mistrust you, they can make their 
bosses harder to see than a hit 
Broadway show. 


2. Be courteous. Secretaries re- 
member “that nice salesman from 
Brown Brothers who always greets 
us by name and never sits on our 
desk.” 


3. Be persistent without being 
pushy. Secretaries admire sales- 
men who don’t give up easily; 
they dislike wishy-washy salesmen 
with a “what’s the use” attitude. 


4. Dress well and in good taste. 
Clothes make the man—and make 
an impression. It’s not imperative 
to wear a hat, but it’s more busi- 
nesslike. Be sure to doff your hat 
in the office (you’d be surprised 
at the number of salesmen who 


keep their hats on in an office). 


5. Take the women into your 
confidence, and don’t high-hat 
them. Secretaries often know much 
more about the business than you 
do. In addition, they know their 
bosses’ ideas and projects, and 
they know when the boss is in an 
expansive mood and a receptive 
frame of mind. 


6. If the secretary asks your 
name and the nature of your call, 
don’t get huffy. She has to be able 
to tell her boss so that he can de- 
cide whether or not he wants to 
talk to you. 


7. If the man is hard to reach, 
try to set up an appointment. 
Secretaries know the best time to 
fit you into the schedule. Or they 
can give you a ring when the boss 
is free to talk. Secretaries may 
suggest sending an outline of your 
proposal or some literature. 
Though many salesmen hate to 
write letters, it’s worth the effort 
in cases like this. (If your letter 
mentions that Miss Secretary was 
very courteous and efficient, it will 
land on top of the pile of mail!) 


8. Leave your card with the 
secretary or mail one to her so 
she can remember your name. A 
furniture salesman goes a_ step 
further: He gives the secretary a 
booklet written for career girls, 
with his name and connection 
stamped on the cover. 


9. Know your product and take 
a few minutes to explain it to the 
secretary, if she asks questions. 
You don’t have to go into a lengthy 
technical explanation. Boil your 
product or service down into a few 
sentences that she can repeat to 
the boss. Chances are that if you 
can make the benefits clear to her, 
you'll have no trouble explaining 
them to her boss. 


10. Consider that the secretary’s 
main aim on the job is to be help- 
ful to her boss. She has a stake in 
his success and that of the com- 
pany. If you win her respect, the 
secretary can be a bigger aid to 
you than the most expensive sales 
literature ever written. 
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Office Layout 
Improved 
At Carrier 


BEFORE: Visitors to private offices had to 
wend their way through general office area 


AFTER: Office workers enjoy natural light and freedom from visitor 
traffic since being moved into the area adjacent to office windows 


By Kenneth H. Ripnen, A.I.A. 


Kenneth H. Ripnen Company 


ARRIER Corporation had a 
problem. Something was wrong 
with the layout of its New York 
offices on Madison Street. Visitors 
had to wend their way through the 
general office area to reach the pri- 
vate offices. 

Besides being inconvenient for 
the visitor, this caused a great 
deal of distraction for the office- 
worker. Morale was at a low ebb in 
the air-conditioning firm when 
Carrier called in the Kenneth H. 
Ripnen Company to work out a 
better plan. 

When the architects introduced 
a new concept in planning the of- 
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fice for best traffic flow, they took 
a completely new approach to 
planning which included moderni- 
zation and expansion. The reloca- 
tion of several of the private offices 
was included in these studies. In 
addition, consideration had to be 
given in-come and outgo of clerical 
and general officeworker traffic. 


Work Begins 


Due to a peak in business ac- 
tivity at the time of the project, 
the Carrier Corporation manage- 
ment requested that the alteration 
involved be carried out during nor- 


mal working hours, minimizing 
noise and distraction, to allow the 
earliest possible completion date 
(nightwork costs are prohibitive). 

With the eighth and ninth floors 
in the office building involved com- 
prising some 30,000 square feet, 
architects came up with an eight- 
step construction schedule to carry 
out the alteration work during 
company hours and with a mini- 
mum of disturbance. This called 
for the immediate provision of new 
temporary space on the same 
floors for certain departments, so 
that space vacated could be re- 
planned, newly equipped, and 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY 


“| don’t know how we ever 


got along without it” 


R. E. GINNA, Chairman of the Board 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 


“We speed paperwork duplicating in every one of our 27 major 
departments —and always get copies precisely like the original” 


“Speed and low cost are xerography’s 
chief assets as far as we are concerned,” 
says Robert E. Ginna, chairman of the 
board, Rochester Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration. 

“Because of them, we’re doing things 
today we never could have considered 
before. On the basis of xerography’s 


© Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn © Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size ¢ Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating « 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


present performance, we’re saving up- 
wards of $50,000 a year over the cost 
of former copying methods. 

“As for quality, it’s the highest.” 

The Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration uses XeroX® copying equip- 
ment to speed paperwork in every one 
of its 27 major departments. Typical 
applications are charts and engineer- 
ing drawings, internal forms of all 
kinds, reports, flyers, employee com- 
munications, correspondence, advertis- 
ing layouts, etc. 

RG&E prepares 50 to 125 offset 
paper masters daily by xerography at 
savings of $2.30 each over previous 


methods. “I don’t know what we'd do 
without it,” says Mr. Ginna. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how xerography is saving time and 
thousands of dollars for companies of 
all kinds and sizes. 


HALOIDB XEROX INC. 


58-79X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Branch offices in principal U. S. and Canadian cities 


HALOID 
XEROX 





Located just outside private offices, secretaries can usher 
visitors to executives right from the reception room 


modernized without interruption 
to the personnel. Progressively, as 
each of the eight sections of the 
office were completed, employees 
were moved in and out of tempo- 
rary quarters to the refurbished 
new space. 


The New Layout 


In the newly planned office lay- 
out, visitor traffic was improved 
upon and shortened by relocating 
those executive offices, constantly 
transacting business with outside 
visitors, to a location off a corri- 
dor that led directly to the main 
reception room. These windowless 
private offices were air condi- 
tioned, pleasingly painted and 
decorated. Visitor traffic to and 
from these offices was now con- 
trolled. No longer did this traffic 
have to cross the large general of- 
fice area. The net result of the new 
plan was thus a shorter distance 
to travel and less distraction. 

Here in the general office area, 
the window space was utilized for 
employees in the interests of bet- 
ter morale and comfort. They 
were now also isolated from visi- 
tor traffic disturbance. This part 
of the office organization then con- 
formed to a traffic pattern coming 
and going in the morning, at lunch 
time, and at closing time through 
well-planned traffic aisles to the 
main corridors—with no disturb- 
ance to the private office occu- 
pants. The before and after office 
layout photos graphically demon- 
strate the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this type of office 
planning. 

Secretaries to the private-office 
executives were then relocated in 
front of these offices so that office 
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traffic and visitors could be con- 
trolled. This allowed the visitors 
to be ushered directly from the re- 
ception room to any of the pri- 
vate offices. 

This corporate office layout 
when finished included modern 
lighting, air conditioning, hung 
ceilings, new floor-covering mate- 
rial, and decoration. Light paint 
colors on walls and equipment 
made a contemporary office atmos- 
phere with a bright and airy feel- 
ing—and all to Human Scale.* 


Need for Planning 


As the demand for better office 
buildings for functional corporate 
headquarters intensifies, the care- 
ful planning for the best flow of 
traffic—one of the first requisites 
in office layout—gains in impor- 
tance as modern business adminis- 
tration advances. 

Aside from lower rental costs, 
long-term flexibility and space- 
saving economical benefits, certain 
office buildings are being sought 
after by corporations for their 
headquarters because of a con- 
sciousness of their adaptability to 
the modular, flexible, functional 
type of office layout planning and 
the mechanical and _ structural 
space conditioning. 

This means that they lend them- 
selves to space design, facilitating 
the allotment of satisfactory space 
parcels for each worker, permit- 
ting proper relationship of the 


*Human Scale: properly propor- 
tioned and designed ceiling heights 
and overhead lighting, column 
spans and window locations, traf- 
fic aisles, office equipment and 
color. 


general office departments to their 
supervisory offices, and allowing 
for a well-directed office traffic flow 
generated by the office organiza- 
tion and visitors going to and from 
various departments and the re- 
ception and service areas, Ceiling 
heights, column spans, and win- 
dow modules, in these certain 
buildings, are adaptable to modu- 
lar air conditioning, lighting, and 
underfloor ducts to satisfy general 
office and private office layout. 
These existing buildings also lend 
themselves neatly to area stand- 
ardization and room-numbering 
identification. 

From the very beginning, conse- 
quently, the office architectural 
planner must seriously consider 
traffic flow when building, mod- 
ernizing, or altering office space 
because proper function within 
this space is an important factor 
governing efficiency. 





Messengers Give Sales 
Pitch New Twist 


Western Union messengers, in 
addition to delivering telegrams, 
run thousands of daily errands for 
hundreds of different reasons. 
Their work is big business, as in- 
dicated by the telegraph com- 
pany’s errand and distribution rev- 
enues for 1957, which amounted 
to nearly $2 million, an increase of 
7 percent over 1956. 

Sales managers, seeking novel 
ways to boost sales and stir up 
their salesmen, use Western 
Union’s errand service on a wide 
scale, In one case, messengers de- 
livered a telegram announcing the 
success of a new straw hat cam- 
paign was “on ice.” 

With the telegram was a minia- 
ture straw hat encased in ice. A 
change in sales policy was an- 
nounced with a toy balloon ac- 
companied by a telegram saying, 
in part, “. . . so you won’t be up 
in the air about our new program.” 
One firm announced its merger 
with another by sending a wedding 
announcement along with an 
orchid. 

Miniature dog houses have been 
delivered to salesmen behind in 
their sales quotas. And messengers 
have also delivered carrier pigeons 
to prospective buyers who were 
asked to write out their order on 
the spot and fly it back by bird. It 
wasn’t too successful. Too many 
buyers became entranced with the 
pigeons and kept them for pets. 
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INSTANTLY YOURS AT ALL TIMES... MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


You're face to face with descriptive accounting’s 
most exciting performer—the Burroughs Typing 
Sensimatic accounting machine. Like a modern-day 
Aladdin’s lamp, it delivers all the support you could 
want for your decision-making responsibilities. It 


gives you figure facts that are news, not history. 


Burroughs 


Complete facts. Up-to-the-instant facts. Does this 
through high-speed, jam-proof typing. Through an 
increase of fully automatic operations. Through 
versatility, quickness and control features you’ll want 
to see, too. Call our nearby branch today. Burroughs 


Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


BA Burroughs Corporation 


4 “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s. 
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LETTERHEAD WITH MONOGRAM 
Printed in 2 Colors by Offset 
on White - Substance 20 - 
Beenan Laid. 


The first function of @ letterhead is to give positi. 
te the Company. A » @ramatized by color, aay 
inerease identifiestion velue. 


in this example, the sonegras is associated with the 
@nud is orgauised for the eye by two devices: a white 
frames the sonogram, and an air brushed background. 











SASSOON ** COMPANY 


NRENAH,. WISCONSIN 


Winner (upper left) of Neenah’s letterhead 
poll was chosen best by more than 20,000 
users. Second choice is above, third to the left 
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Letterhead Poll 


By Dan A. Hardt 


Manager, Merchant Sales, Printing and Writing Papers; Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


S your company letterhead doing 

the sales job it should? 

Since most companies make con- 
siderably more “calls” by letter 
than they do in person, the letter- 
head emerges as one of the com- 
pany’s important representatives. 

As such, then, letters must be 
“dressed” well. Unfortunately, 
there are no set rules or ready for- 
mulas that will produce the right 
letterhead for a given firm. A let- 
terhead can win national acclaim 
for its design and printing, yet be 
a poor letterhead from a business 
standpoint. This is not to imply 
there are no guiding principles in 
letterhead design; it does illus- 
trate, however, that letterhead de- 
sign is not a science, but an art 
that constantly changes. 

Although tastes in letterhead 
styles change, certain basic pref- 
erences exist, particularly within 
a single group or industry. We 
found this to be true as a result 
of the Neenah Letterhead Test, a 
survey begun in 1952 and com- 
pleted in 1955 of more than 20,000 
major letterhead users throughout 
the country. 
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For example, it showed that 
sales and service organizations 
prefer a letterhead with a mono- 
gram, while printers prefer one 
with an illustration of a company 
building. This makes good busi- 
ness sense. Sales and service or- 
ganizations generally do not have 


important physical properties; a _ 


printer does—presses, bindery 
equipment, machinery, and such. 
It is only natural that the printer 
would want his letterhead to con- 
vey the feeling that he can de- 
liver what his salesman promises. 


Does It Represent Firm? 


If there is any criterion by 
which a good letterhead can be 
judged, it is this: Does it really 
represent the company? Does it 
represent the company in the man- 
ner in which it wishes to be rep- 
resented? Does it portray the com- 
pany in its most favorable light? 

Although it represents only 
about 3 percent of the total cost 
of a business letter (an AMERICAN 
BUSINESS study a year ago fixed 
the total cost at $1.70), the letter- 


head is a major public relations 
tool at a company’s disposal. It is 
an instrument through which a 
company can build an image of its 
own choosing. Through its letter- 
head, a company can place its best 
foot forward. 

Because of its importance, a let- 
terhead should never be permitted 
to become outdated; it should 
never be retained out of sentiment 
at the expense of misrepresenting 
a company. 


Why Change It? 


A designer of modern furniture, 
for instance, can ill afford to have 
a letterhead that is even slightly 
out of date, lest it belie the image 
of modernism it is trying to cre- 
ate. A company founded as a 
manufacturer of one item, but 
which has’ gained prominence 
through the success of another, 
need not be “‘married”’ to a letter- 
head which features the “wrong” 
product. A woman’s shop that sells 
standard goods at standard prices 
would be misrepresented by a let- 
terhead so elegantly styled that it 
created the impression of an “ex- 
pensive shop.” Such a letterhead 
would tend to frighten away the 
average housewife and attract, but 
disappoint, the society set. 
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These letterheads rated 22nd, 23rd, and 24th—or least preferred— in the test 


In more than 30 years of con- 
ducting letterhead studies at Nee- 
nah Paper Company (now a part 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation), 
we have known of few instances 
in which a company has changed a 
letterhead without good reason. 
That is as it should be. Changes 
should never be made merely to 
satisfy everyone in the company 
who considers himself an authority 
on letterhead design. 

Principally, letterhead changes 
are made for these reasons: 


1. Letterhead becomes old-fash- 
ioned. Design and art treatment 
need to be brought up to date. 


2. A shift in power in top man- 
agement. Those taking over wish 
to make the change complete. 


3. To dovetail with a drastically 
new advertising approach; as, for 
example, a modification of the cor- 
porate image. 


4. To capitalize on a company 
anniversary. 


5. Result of a merger. 


6. Addition of a major product 
or line of products. Often this will 
result in the design of separate 
letterheads for specific depart- 
ments or divisions. 


7. Adoption of a new company 
trade-mark. 
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In the design of a new letter- 
head, the question often arises as 
to where the businessman’s job 
ends and the printer’s or designer’s 
job begins. It is surprising how 
frequently you will find that the 
same executive who will approve a 
million-dollar advertising program 
without examining it in detail will 
make it his personal responsibility 
to approve every change in the 
company letterhead. 


Businessman's Role 


Certainly, the businessman can 
contribute much to the creation of 
a new letterhead, but he must 
limit his contribution to that area 
in which he is best qualified. From 
his intimate knowledge of the 
company he heads, a businessman 
knows the factors which have con- 
tributed most to its success. The 
letterhead should reflect these 
factors, 

The businessman must provide 
the information that is to be in- 
cluded in the letterhead. It re- 
mains for the designer and printer 
to execute the idea. The business- 
man need not be overly concerned 
with type face, art treatment, de- 
sign, or printing processes. Those 
are the responsibility of a compe- 
tent printer or designer. 


Reveals Basic National Preferences 


Which Letterhead? 


As a service to printers and de- 
signers of business letterheads, our 
company has endeavored to learn 
if there exists among American 
business and professional men cer- 
tain preferences and prejudices in 
letterheads. From past experiences 
it was known that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of businessmen pre- 
ferred letterheads printed or en- 
graved on bond paper made of new 
cotton fibers. Paper with new cot- 
ton fiber content has become a 
standard specification for execu- 
tive stationery and for general 
business and sales correspondence 
where an impression of quality is 
important. 

It was not known, however, 
which basic letterhead characteris- 
tics were preferred. Should com- 
pany names be set in type or hand- 
lettered? Are monograms and 
trade-marks effective? Do recip- 
ients of company letters like to 
see the company plant or building 
illustrated on the letterhead? Are 
product illustrations generally ap- 
proved? Should a letterhead be 
printed in one, two, or three 
colors? 

To find the answers, basic let- 
terhead treatments were analyzed 
and a test kit of 24 basic letter- 
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heads was developed. Every major 
type of letterhead user then was 
invited to examine these basic let- 
terheads and to state his prefer- 
ences. The purpose of the study, 
mentioned earlier as the Neenah 
Letterhead Test, was to identify 
basic preferences that would guide 
all designers and printers. It was 
not meant to determine prefer- 
ences for styles of art and typog- 
raphy, which are as varied as the 
tastes of the designers who create 
them. 

Those participating in the test 
were asked to list their first, sec- 
ond, and third choices on an 
Opinion Card accompanying the 
test kit. The 10 most preferred 
letterheads, in the order of their 
ranking and with a description of 
each, follow: 


Ten Preferred 


1. Printed by offset in black and 
green on white paper, illustrated 
by monogram with air-brushed 
background; with name, address, 
and telephone number set in type. 


2. Printed by offset in black and 
light blue on an opaque white 
sheet; illustrated by wash drawing 
of company plant, with hand-let- 
tered company name. Other infor- 
mation—address, telephone num- 
ber, founding date, and officers’ 
names—set in type. 


3. Steel die engraving in one 
color on white bond with formal 
typography. Only name, address, 
and telephone number appear. 


4. Printed by offset in black and 
gray on white bond; illustrated by 
wash drawing of plant, with hand- 
lettered company name. Address, 
telephone number, founding date 
also included. All set in type. 


5. Printed by offset in black 
and yellow on white bond; illus- 
trated by wash drawings of prod- 
ucts and packages, with hand-let- 
tered company name. Company 
slogan, listing of main company 
products included. 


6. Steel die engraving in red on 
white bond with formal typog- 
raphy. Only name, address, tele- 
phone number appear. 


7. Steel die engraving in black 
and red on gray bond; illustrated 
with monogram in red, with for- 
mal typography in black. 


8. Printed by offset in black, 
brown, and gray on white bond; 
illustrated by wash drawing of 
products against vignetted back- 
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ground, with hand-lettered com- 
pany name. Other information in 


type. 


9. Printed by letterpress in dark 
gray, with blind-embossed mono- 
gram, on white bond; with name, 
address, and telephone number set 
in type. 


10. Printed by letterpress in 
black and green on white bond; 
illustrated by line drawings of 
products and packages against 
freely drawn green tint block, 
with hand-lettered company name. 
Other information in type. 


Identify Product 


An interesting point is the pref- 
erence shown for letterheads with 
product illustration and identifica- 
tion. This appeared to be inde- 
pendent of the type of art treat- 
ment and printed reproduction, in- 
asmuch as both wash drawings 
and line drawings, offset and let- 
terpress were approved. 

Note that of the 10 preferred 
letterheads, eight were illustrated 
—three with monograms, two with 
plant illustrations, and three with 
product illustrations. 

Six of the 10 preferred letter- 
heads were printed in two colors. 
The choice is significant because 
only nine of the 24 letterheads in 
the test kit were printed in two 
colors. Two of the one-color let- 
terheads were steel die engraved, 
and the third had a blind-embossed 
monogram which is the equivalent 
of a second color. On all of the 10 
preferred letterheads, the second 
color was used in a restrained 
manner. 


Minimum Information 


In the matter of information 
given, six of the preferred 10 con- 
tained “minimum information.” 
This included company name, ad- 
dress, telephone number, and the 
founding date. The theory of load- 
ing the letterhead with branch of- 
fice locations, names of officers, 
and other corollary, but confusing, 
information seems to be losing 
ground. 

Opinion was evenly divided be- 
tween letterheads set with com- 
pany names in type and those with 
company names _ hand-lettered. 
Five in the top 10 had the com- 
pany names set in type, the other 
five had company names _ hand- 
lettered. In the latter cases, sup- 
plemental information (address, 
telephone number, and so forth) 
was set in type. 





Back-Order 
Bottleneck 


(Continued from page 32) 


We are able to do this because 
the system we use is so con- 
structed that it will produce a 
series of cards from the one mas- 
ter, each with the common head- 
ing, but with just one or more se- 
lected operations on each ticket. 
Items which are widely separated 
on the master are thus made to 
appear condensed and contiguous 
on the individual cards. In this 
way, we can get on each card the 
selected data applying to each item 
of an order without transcribing, 
masking, or blocking. We simply 
reproduce selectively from our 
master control sheet. 

To differentiate the ‘in stock” 
items from the unavailable, we use 
a color coding system. When the 
item is in stock, we run off a green 
card. When the item is out of 
stock, we run off a yellow card. 

The green, or “in stock” cards, 
are then sorted by grade, size, and 
form. They are totaled in each 
category on an adding machine, 
and the results are entered on our 
daily demand report. 

The same procedure is then fol- 
lowed with the yellow, or unfilled, 
order cards. After being sorted by 
grade, size, and form, they are 
totaled and entered on the daily 
summary sheet. They are then 
placed in our unfilled order file by 
grade and size. Whenever that 
specified grade and size again be- 
comes available in the warehouse, 
an analysis of the unfilled order 
file indicates to whom we owe the 
material. 

When this previously unfilled 
part of the total order is then 
shipped out, we mechanically re- 
produce from the master all re- 
quired shipping, inventory, and 
data sheets. There is no need to re- 
sort to clerically setting another 
order process in motion or to tran- 
scribe from previous records. 

This centralization and mechani- 
zation of our order-processing sys- 
tem (particularly as it pertains to 
the handling of multiple-item back 
orders) has enabled us to save 
valuable man-hours. The fact that 
we can put each item on an indi- 
vidual card from one master has 
eliminated the sorting that we 
used to do manually. As a further 
benefit, we are now able to have 
available the demand and supply 
data that is so essential. 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


At the Beginning of the year, 
only eight states had sufficient re- 
serves to meet their 1953-1957 
average annual unemployment cost 
rate for the next decade or longer. 
This was one of the findings of a 
study recently made by the Na- 
tional _ Industrial Conference 
Board. 

At the far side of solvency, six 
states had funds in a precarious 
plight, their reserves amounting 
to less than three times their aver- 
age annual cost rates for the last 
five years. 

In Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island, reserves at the end 
of 1957 were less than twice the 
amount paid out in benefits dur- 
ing the year. Benefits have been 
continuing at a high rate in these 
three states so far this year, and 
show no indication of slackening 
within the near future. 

A state becomes eligible for a 
loan from the Federal Govern- 
ment’s $200 million unemployment 
account when its reserve fund 
contains less than was spent for 
benefits in the most recent four 
calendar quarters. 

A state has other avenues open 
when its unemployment reserve 
nears employment. It can charge 
all employers the maximum con- 
tribution rate, increase the tax 
base, or levy a contribution on all 
employees. 


What Attracts top-notch execu- 
tives? One lure is the chance to satis- 
fy an inner need to be responsible 
for future corporate growth. This is 
a finding of Dr. Eugene E. Jennings, 
associate professor of business ad- 
ministration at Michigan State. He 
has reached the halfway point of a 
six-year study of executive develop- 
ment and attraction. Potential growth 
appears to be basic to these two 
processes, Professor Jennings thinks. 

His study reveals that scarcity of 
high-caliber management manpower 
plagues most industries today. ‘‘But 
what really disturbs leaders of busi- 
ness and industry,” the professor re- 
ports, “is the amount and kind of 
executive talent being developed 
now to meet the anticipated needs 
of the next five to 10 years.” 

Because some of the Nation's 
larger corporations have ap- 
proached limits in size and com- 
plexity, they will have difficulty re- 
cruiting and holding executive 
talent. 
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Nonunion Employees of Corn 
Products Refining Company will have 
to pay the union for ‘services’ they 
receive from it. In recent bargaining 
negotiations in Chicago, the com- 
pany agreed to the arrangement— 
called an “agency shop’'—after re- 
jecting a demand for a union shop. 

The new contract covers some 
4,000 workers in three plants in two 
states; the agency shop does not ap- 
ply to Corn Products’ plant in Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas—a state with a 
right-to-work law. About 500 non- 
union workers must pay ‘‘an amount 
not to exceed regular dues uniform- 
ly set for union members." These are 
$4 a month. Nonunion members 
don't, however, have to pay union 
initiation fees, fines, or assessments. 


In Washington the Federal Gov- 
ernment recently has twice ac- 
knowledged the revolution in of- 
fice technology. A directive of the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Service au- 
thorized the submission of photo- 
copy reproductions of tax forms 
and schedules. 

And the Federal Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance has 
agreed to accept quarterly social 
security wage reports on electronic 
computer tapes. This was the re- 
sult of an experiment conducted 
for the Bureau by Combustion En- 
gineering, Inc. When this manu- 
facturer of steam generating and 
nuclear power equipment installed 
the country’s first IBM “tape 650”’ 
computer, the Bureau requested 
the company to develop a pro- 
graming system that would per- 
mit the “650 tapes” to be fed 
directly into the 705 machines. 

Such a system was developed; 
the tapes submitted by Combustion 
proved as digestible as those pre- 
pared specifically for the larger 
units. The way is now open for 
much more widespread use of tape 
reporting—with considerable sav- 
ing of time and money for Gov- 
ernment and private business. 


A New York City convention of 
the National Association of Music 


Merchants last month heard a 
warning about overly stringent 
credit policies. ‘“Too-tough credit 
rules can be more detrimental to 
your sales volume than _ those 
which are too loose,” admonished 
E. B. Moran, vice-president of Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


“Make sure that your credit 
man consults you—especially 
where good customers are con- 
cerned—before he declines further 
extension of credit, or extension of 
settlement,” Moran cautioned. 

Former president of the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club and author 
of The Credit Side of Selling, 
Moran foresees only a nominal in- 
crease of bad-debt charge-offs. His 
sales orientation makes Moran 
aware of the present danger that 
too-zealous credit men might dis- 
courage purchasers. 


William G. Power, advertising 
manager of Chevrolet, has been 
temporarily relieved of his regular 
duties to stump the country at spe- 
cial dealer meetings. 

During a brief breathing spell in 
Detroit, a few weeks ago, Mr. Power 
described his mission. ‘At these 
meetings, which are attended by 
dealers and retail businessmen, | 
sometimes speak for more than an 
hour. Actually, | could sum up the 
message in three words: Go to 
work,”’ 

In an interview, Mr. Power said 
that the auto companies became in- 
terested in this kind of program after 
seeing the results of a survey taken 
in Cleveland of 1958 car buyers. 

“Out of 119 persons who had 
purchased new cars, only five had 
been solicited by salesmen. Others 
had walked in on shopping trips.” 


Another Economist has declared 
himself with the school which 
holds that creeping inflation is in- 
evitable during periods of rapid 
expansion. Dr. Spencer D. Pollard, 
associate professor of economics at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, declared recently in Los 
Angeles: “Inflation is the price we 
must pay for industries’ invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment.” 

He went on, “Mild inflation is a 
functional part of expansion. It 
stimulates the investors to use 
their money wisely, consumers to 
buy durable goods, merchants to 
keep their inventories high, and 
manufacturers to produce new 
products.” 

Since 1900, prices in the United 
States have tripled, but money in- 
come per capita after taxes has 
risen to nine times what it was at 
the turn of the century, the pro- 
fessor pointed out. 
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Three-Pound Tape Recorder A 
Ils All-Transistorized 


Mohawk “Midgetape” is an all-tran- 
sistorized, single battery-operated 
tape recorder that weighs only three 
pounds. It requires no electrical cur- 
rent to operate, records instantly, and 
plays back from the same unit. The 
standard microphone/speaker relays 
the voice to a mailable, cartridge- 
loaded tape that plays for an hour or 
an hour and a half. Mohawk Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., Dept AB, 944 
Halsey St., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 


Cansamatic Quickly Cancels 
Checks and Punched Cards 
> 


“Cansamatic,” the first completely 
automatic feed perforator, cancels 
punched cards and magnetically 
coded checks with no interference to 
further automatic processing. At the 
rate of 400 a minute, all checks are 
canceled permanently and are auto- 
matically stacked in sequence. Con- 
ventional paper checks canceled by 
the Cansamatic can be stored in 30 
percent less filing space than checks 
canceled by conventional perforators. 
Cummins-Chicago Corp., Dept. AB, 
4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


Attractiveness, Work-Space 
Combined in Modern Desk 


Nearly 18 square feet of work area 
is offered by Model VII, handsome 
new executive desk with a seven- 
sided top. It has four drawers and 
comes in a variety of two-tone color 
combinations, Matching credenza 
with modular drawer and cabinet 
units provides “custom-built” work 
center for the busy executive at 
“standard” prices. A. W. Scott, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Dept. 
AB, Jenkintown, Pa. 


v 


Automatic Perforator Makes 
Identical Record Roll 


Model 56 Automatic Perforator per- 
forates an Auto-typist record roll by 
pneumatic action as the typist man- 
ually types on the electric typewriter 
mounted on the Auto-typist. Simul- 
taneously, an identical copy is typed 
on the electric typewriter. American 
Automatic Typewriter Co., Dept. AB, 
2323 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 


A 


Olivetti Graphika Features 
New Proportional Spacing 


Olivetti Graphika, first manual type- 
writer with proportional spacing, 
gives each letter the amount of space 
appropriate to its shape. Individual 
letters seem to flow together grace- 
fully, as in printing. The space bar 
provides a choice of spacing between 
words. Right-hand margins can be 
“justified,” as on a printed page. 
Olivetti Corporation of America, 
Dept. AB, 375 Park Ave., New York 
22, New York. 
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Tab-Setting Is Unnecessary 
With Conductive Ink Forms 


Business forms printed with conduc- 
tive ink make it unnecessary to set 
tabs on IBM’s new electronic tab 
typewriter. Pressing the special tab 
key moves the carriage until the 
electronic element “feels” the vertical 
rule of conductive ink; it then stops 
in position to type the next item. 
UARCO, Inc., Dept AB, 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


Water Coolers Are Converted 
By ‘‘Hot-Tap’’ Attachment 


< 


The Cordley “Hot-Tap” attachment 
converts a variety of water coolers 
into hot- and cold-water dispensers. It 
can be used with any type of bubbler 
now in use, as well as with certain 
bottle types. Units heat water up to 
190 degrees, and deliver about three 
gallons at that temperature every 
hour. Water coolers are not essential 
for its use; it can be installed wher- 
ever there is a supply of water. 
Cordley & Hayes, Dept. AB, 443 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Binding Machine Makes Covers 
To Protect Files, Records 


< 


A streamlined binding machine cre- 
ates a custom binder by compressing 
punched or unpunched sheets between 
two covers. Valuable records are 
protected, never mislaid, and stored 
in a minimum of space. The flat, iron- 
clad back can be easily labeled as to 
contents. Royal McBee Corporation, 
Dept. AB, Port Chester, N. Y. 


“Italic Styling’’ Harmonizes 
Aluminum, Steel, Plastic 


Aluminum, steel, and high laminate 
plastics have been combined in Gener- 
al Fireproofing’s new concept of office 
furnishings: Italic Styling. This 66- 
inch Italic-styled desk for the secre- 
tary or receptionist is designed to 
harmonize with its companion execu- 
tive office. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. AB, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Smith-Corona's Typewriter 
Keeps Keys Tangle-Free 


A new secretarial model typewriter 
has a mechanical action that mini- 
mizes the possibility of type bars 
colliding at fast speeds. No extra push 
is needed at the end of the key stroke, 
so the operator can type faster with 
less effort. Smith-Corona, Inc., Dept. 
AB, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


General Fireproofing Unveils 
Colorful ‘Italic Styling” 


< 


“Italic Styling” is the name General 
Fireproofing has given its new con- 
cept of executive office furnishings. 
This 72-inch Italic desk and console 
combination is made of anodized alu- 
minum in bronze gold and natural 
finish. The top is in “Tawny Walnut.” 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 
AB, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
¥/ 


ORGANIZATION 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


r 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-5 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 1%” to 
34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


| 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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don’t miss getting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. Since it is current, 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets completely exhausted. Re- 
quests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the sources listed. 








TEMPORARY HELP services are 
outlined in a new booklet, ‘““‘The Con- 
trolled Overhead Plan.” It details 
savings in fringe benefits, recordkeep- 
ing, turnover, and unemployment and 
workmen’s compensation costs. Ac- 
cording to this plan, business firms 
keep their staff, space, and equipment 
at the level necessary for routine op- 
eration. When work arises above that 
level, temporary help services, offices, 
and equipment are utilized to handle 
it. Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


* * * 


MACABRE, BUT FUNNY, cartoons 
illustrate sober statistics about street 
and highway accidents. The informa- 
tion is contained in “The Road Toll,” 
a new booklet that, along with addi- 
tional fillers, offers excellent mate- 
rial for company publications. Public 
Information Dept., Travelers Insur- 
ance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 


* * a 


TIPS FOR SELECTING an office 
copying machine are presented in an 
eight-page guide, “The Truth About 
Office Copying Machines.” It points 
out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages, if any, of the various copying 
machines on the market. Copies will 
be sent by Copease Corporation, 425 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


DESKS, TABLES, AND FILES are 
described in a new 24-page catalog 
that covers the complete scope of 
Wesco products. For a copy, write to 
Western Manufacturing Company, 
532-544 N. Highland Ave., Aurora, IIl. 


* * * 


“BULLETIN NO. B-20,” an eight- 
page, two-color booklet, describes and 
illustrates six styles of Penco’s open 
and closed types of plain and ledge 
shelving. It also covers companion 
shelving equipment such as drawer 
units, counters, tool inserts, and 
shelving boxes. Copies will be sent by 
Penco Metal Products Div., Alan 
Wood Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., 
Oaks, Pa. 


FOR SELECTING the right mag- 
netic tape for your recording needs, 
a helpful new guide is available. 
Called “Which Tape Type Are You?” 
it illustrates the outstanding features 
of each of the eight popular “Scotch” 
brand magnetic tapes for audible 
range recording. Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., Dept. A8-89, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


a8 a 


IN CONDENSED FORM the “1958 
Advertisers Rate and Data Guide, the 
33rd Annual Edition,” lists rates, cir- 
culation, and closing and issuance 
dates for general, farm, mail-order, 
and direct-selling magazines. Infor- 
mation about “shopping sections” of 
leading publications is listed. Daily 
and Sunday display rates for larger 
newspapers are included, and classi- 
fied ad information for leading news- 
papers is tabulated. E. H. Brown Ad- 
vertising Agency, 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


a 


“LIVE STORAGE” is described in 
new Flow Rack literature published 
by the manufacturer of the Rapistan 
line of conveyors, casters, and wheels. 
The new two-color brochure includes 
applications for every storage re- 
quirement. The folder is available 
from The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
342 Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


* * 


PRODUCTION OF NEGATIVES for 
offset printing and duplication is 
covered in an eight-page brochure. 
Printed in two colors, it explains the 
special features of the Kenro “Ver- 
tical 18” camera. Another section 
tells why it pays to make your own 
negatives. Kenro Graphics, Inc., 25 
Commerce St., Chatham, N. J. 


* a * 


AN ANALYTICAL look at an impor- 
tant problem is provided in a new 
booklet, “Shortages of Skilled Man- 
power,” with the subtitle, ‘“Implica- 
tions for Kalamazoo Businessmen.” 
The booklet is being offered by the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Com- 
munity Research, 709 S. Westnedge 
Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* * * 


ENCOURAGING SHAREOWNERS 
to cast their corporate votes when 
shares are registered in brokers’ 
names can be helped by adopting 
standard procedures to assist brokers 
in communicating with shareowners. 
Ways to do this are outlined in “Pro- 
cedure for Soliciting Proxies From 
Shareholders With Stock in Brokers’ 
Names.” New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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BUSINESSMEN who want to help 
education can get a practical guide 
in a 48-page booklet, “How Do Busi- 
ness and Schools Work Together?” 
It tells why business and education 
have drawn together; describes 30 
commonly conducted b-e activities; 
sketches the basic principles for 
working with schools; dramatizes 
three education programs in action; 
and lists groups that will share their 
experience in b-e co-operation. For a 
copy, write: National Citizens Coun- 
cil for Better Schools, 9 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


* * * 


RETRACTILE CORDS for communi- 
cations are described in a revised 
catalog. Included in the 16-page book- 
let are illustrations showing a variety 
of applications for retractile cords. 
Copies of the catalog are available 
from Koiled Kords, Inc., Box K, New 
Haven 14, Conn. 


%* * * 


THE DAILY DUTIES of hard-work- 
ing folding chairs are shown in a new 
case study: “How a Chicago Execu- 
tive Office Provides Reserve Seats 
for Visitors and Employees.” De- 
signed to point out the folding chair’s 
ability to fill any office seating re- 
quirement, the study may be obtained 
from Clarin Manufacturing Company, 
4660 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Il. 


* * oa 


COMPOSING HEADLINES and 
hand-lettering become easier with a 
Varigraph lettering instrument. A 
new “fill-in” templet not only outlines 
perfectly formed letters, but fills in 
the letters as well. For more informa- 
tion and a catalog showing latest 
type faces and accessories, write: The 
Varigraph Company, Madison 1, Wis. 


* * * 


CONVERSATION STOPPER is the 
clever “Mr. Nosey.” This little card 
fits into a shirt pocket or slit in a 
letter so that the hands and bright 
red nose of our hero peer over the 
edge. There is also room for a head- 
line and sales message. Samples will 
be sent by The Marvic Company, 861 
Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


* * * 


CALENDARS for every business and 
personal need are illustrated in a new 
catalog. For a copy of this 1959 
catalog, write: Keith Clark, Inc., 130 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


* * x 


CODED PAGING SYSTEMS are de- 
tailed in a new booklet, which also 
contains information about central 
sending stations with capacities from 
10 to 90 calls. Requests for the book- 
let should be made to: Advertising 
Manager, The Autocall Company, 55 
Tucker Ave., Shelby, Ohio. 
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THE WORKER VIEWS HIS 
UNION. By Joel Seidman, Jack Lon- 
don, Bernard Karsh, and Daisy L. 
Tagliacozzo. Thanks to headlines 
brought about by congressional in- 
vestigation, union chiefs who have 
dabbled in dishonesty, and the con- 
tinual growth of the union movement 
in America, a lot of people are look- 
ing at unions today. Here are the ob- 
servations of four teachers and pro- 
fessors who have studied the union 
movement. 

This is a comparative study of 
worker attitudes, based on interviews 
with rank-and-file union members in 
six midwestern locals—plumbers, coal 
miners, steel workers, metal workers, 
knitting mill workers, and telephone 
workers. A chapter is devoted to each 
of these sets of interviews. Other 
parts of the text deal with leadership 
in local unions, membership partici- 
pation, union democracy, the scope of 
union activities, and some of the 
problems and policy issues that face 
union members and leaders today. 

As the book’s foreword points out: 
“Some people have assumed that la- 
bor in this country has no ideology. 
This is not true . . . the American 
worker as a union member has a 
definite philosophy.” Just what is that 
philosophy? Opinion as expressed in 
the interview findings is mixed, but it 
is quite apparent that the average 
union member—if he accepts his 
union as a legitimate and necessary 
institution—believes it protects his 
rights, advances his interests, and up- 
holds the principles of freedom upon 
which our economy is based. 

Emphasizing that, by their very 
nature, unions are dependent organi- 
zations in the sense that they have 
been created in response to problems 
existing in the employer-employee 
relationship, the authors stress the 
fact that the union actually has little 
control over the factors that deter- 
mine its existence. Basically, there- 
fore, the union is an “insecure insti- 
tution likely to be troubled by the 
problem of membership morale.” 

This thought is carried over into 
the chapter, “Some Problems and 
Policy Issues.” Pointing out that the 
behavior of union leaders, in turn, is 
conditioned by the insecurity of the 
union, the authors observe that 
“leaders who cannot rely on the sup- 
port of their membership are apt to 
react defensively or assume an ag- 
gressive pose.” On the other hand, if 
the members have enjoyed a long 
period of satisfactory employment 
and income and an absence of overt 
conflict, the authors point out that 


their willingness to sustain a strike 
may be open to question. This, too, 
puts the union leader on a spot. 

The book gives the reader a closer 
feeling of the pulse of union member- 
ship and a more human and under- 
standable reason why workers join 
unions, what they expect out of mem- 
bership, and how they judge their 
leaders. This attitude study should be 
read by any management executive 
or supervisor who really wants to go 
below the surface in trying to objec- 
tively understand the union and its 
aims. The University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill, 300 pp. $5.75. R.M.E. 


MANUAL ON COMMERCIAL LAW 
(second edition). By A. L. Lavine, It 
is not often that the reviewer of busi- 
ness books can say, “Here is a book 
that will be of interest to every busi- 
nessman.” Lavine’s book is one about 
which such comment can be made. It 
is difficult to think of a question on 
commercial law not covered in the 
more than a thousand pages of this 
reference work. For the CPA, the 
book might be called indispensable, 
while other businessmen will find it 
enormously helpful in suggesting an- 
swers to day-to-day questions about 
commercial law in general, contracts, 
sales, agency, partnership, corpora- 
tions, insurance, wills, and other legal 
matters. More than 36,000 copies of 
the first edition have been sold. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y. $12.00. RRR 


FINDING AND USING YOUR 
MAGIC EMOTION POWER. By Eu- 
gene J. Benge. The author, a psychol- 
ogist with many years’ consulting 
experience, attempts the currently 
popular task of helping the world 
control its emotions. Text is down to 
earth and very readable. Mr. Benge, 
obviously with an eye on current 
reading trends that emphasize cap- 
sule thoughts and conclusions, uses 
clever headlines and subheads, usual- 
ly followed by two or three para- 
graphs of short, punchy text. 

In his preface, Mr. Benge inserts 
the thought: “If you merely read this 
book and do nothing further, you will 
derive little benefit. You've got to 
put its precepts into practice—not 
once or twice, but all the time—for 
the rest of your life.” He adds that, if 
you will put your emotion power to 
work for you, you can “expect health, 
success, and happiness.” 

In the chapter, “Get Rid of Ten- 
sion—Through Emotion Power,” the 
author makes the interesting sugges- 
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tion that, rather than telling some- 
one to “forget your troubles,” it is 
“wiser counsel to suggest that you 
learn to live with your worries by de- 
termining to be the master, not their 
servant ...in essence, you put worry 
—E.P. (emotion power)—to work for 
your constructive development.” 
Steps to accomplish this follow, illus- 
trated by a number of case studies. 
Somehow (and the reviewer isn’t a 
psychologist) the treatment appears 
too pat, too superficial. This typifies 
the other chapters, too. 

Mr. Benge’s book attempts a lot of 
coverage through psychology, reli- 
gion, sociology, medicine, to physical 
conditioning, distrust and prejudice, 
and thought control. Seemed too 
much to cover in 185 pages. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. $4.95. E.M.R. 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT. By Joe Mor- 
gan, This is another novel of the “Ex- 
ecutive Suite” variety, of which there 
have been far too many. It is a high- 
ly improbable story about a business 
executive who turns down a chance 
to be vice-president of promotion, ad- 
vertising, and public relations to 
study law. Why? Because he is fed 
up with expense-account luxury away 
from home, while back home his 
wife has to “pinch pennies to make 
both ends meet.” You see, his salary 
is only $250 a week. 

The author is an editor for the 
United Press. His qualifications for 
writing the nonsense in the book, 
according to the publishers, is that 
he has been on both ends of an “ex- 
pense account.” If Joe Morgan uses 
UP expense money the way the char- 
acters in his book throw it around, it 
is small wonder that the Treasury 
Department is cracking down hard 
on executive expenses. Let’s have a 
moratorium on novels that paint 
business executives as shysters and 
crooks. Random House, Inc., 257 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
312 pp. $3.75. J.C.A. 


COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOM- 
MON PROFITS. By Philip A. Fisher. 
This well-written, extremely interest- 
ing little book deals with the funda- 
mentals of buying and selling com- 
mon stocks for profit. It is the work 
of a man who has been closely asso- 
ciated with the investment field for 
about 30 years. In that time, he has 
had plenty of opportunity to work out 
sound and sensible principles for his 
clients and now, through the pages of 
this book, for the public in general. 

Students of the securities markets 
might at first glance label Mr. Fish- 
er’s book too elementary to bother 
with. As they get further into it, 
though, they will find that many of 
the familiar concepts and rules are 
questioned, some are totally denied. 
Because of this, and despite the logic 
and believability of the author’s ar- 
guments, there may be disagreement 
on the part of those who have had 
more-than-average success with tra- 
ditional analytical methods. 


Briefly, Mr. Fisher’s recommenda- 
tion is that the mathematical factors 
which so many investors rely on to 
the exclusion of all else should not be 
the first consideration in appraising 
possible buys. In fact, they have no 
importance whatsoever. Thus, divi- 
dend records, ratios, and percentages 
should be set aside and the emphasis 
placed on company quality, compe- 
tence of management, competitive 
position, and similar factors. Instead 
of relying on pat formulas, the in- 
vestor who hopes to turn a profit 
should use intelligence and financial 
courage. 

How to be intelligent and coura- 
geous is theme of the book. Actual 
examples illustrate many of the 
points the author makes. He offers a 
list of 15 things to look for in buying 
a common stock, tells when to sell 
and when not to, and describes 10 
pitfalls the intelligent investor should 
avoid. All in all, this is an excellent 
book for the ordinary businessman, 
for the securities expert, and for the 
housewife who is nursing a hope of 
getting rich quick. Harper ¢ Broth- 
ers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
146 pp. $3.50. C.M.W. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT OF 
PERSONNEL. By Edward Schleh. 
Subtitled GETTING RESULTS FROM 
PEOPLE, the book offers a “new, proven 
plan of action to make every person- 
nel function pay off for itself and add 
to company profits,” according to the 
cover copy. That’s a big order and an 
admirable objective. 

Using the “results” approach, the 
author stresses the need to focus at- 
tention on what is accomplished 
rather than on activities per se. 
Every action, believes Mr. Schleh, 
should be carefully weighed in dol- 
lars and cents. Keeping in tune with 
the times, text stresses the need for 
more and more emphasis on cost re- 
duction. The author’s plan of action 
covers everything from ‘“trouble- 
shooting” weak areas to revamping 
the entire personnel system. 

There is little question but that 
many executives charged with per- 
sonnel administration are guilty of 
not running their function with an 
eye on profits to the company. Per- 
haps that is why the personnel ad- 
ministrator has failed to reach the 
level of executive acceptance pre- 
dicted a decade ago. Mr. Schleh’s 
theme—“To get the best return on 
the payroll dollar in the long run”— 
together with his principles of appli- 
cation that take human nature into 
account, represent a step in the right 
direction. 

This book will help executives with 
their management problems, assist 
the personnel manager in establishing 
his program, and should be a big aid 
to the young person seeking to enter 
the field of personnel administration. 
We found it sound, practical reading. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 208 pp. $5.65. 

E.M.R. 
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Briefly Noted 


THE EVALUATION INTERVIEW. 
By Richard A. Fear. The author is 
vice-president of The Psychological 
Corporation. Subtitled PREDICTING JOB 
PERFORMANCE IN BUSINESS AND INDUS- 
TRY, the text is developed from the 
author’s experience in conducting 
evaluation interviews with thousands 
of job candidates in many fields. 

Quite a few illustrations of the 
specific kinds of questions that can 
be used in conducting the interview, 
and how responses can be analyzed 
and interpreted are included. Also in- 
cluded is detailed instruction on how 
to write a report of the applicant’s 
qualifications. 

As the author says in his preface, 
“... this book is obviously not a sub- 
stitute for personalized and super- 
vised interviewer training, as no book 
is, but it nevertheless provides the 
reader with an interviewing philos- 
ophy which has been tested and de- 
veloped by the author over a period 
of years...” By this definition the 
book lives up to its objectives. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 288 pp. 
$6.00. 


MANAGEMENT OF FOREIGN 
MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIAR- 
IES. By E. R. Barlow. In this study 
Professor Barlow, a _ foreign-trade 
specialist in the Harvard Business 
School, examines problems involved 
in the management of manufacturing 
branches of U. S. corporations with 
overseas plants. Special attention is 
given to the difficult problem of man- 
agement manpower and _ policies. 
Based on actual field research outside 
the United States, the report is di- 


vided into four main categories: (1) 
organization within the parent com- 
pany for management of overseas 
units; (2) management policy relat- 
ing to supervision and direction of 
overseas units; (3) complete or par- 
tial ownership of the units in the for- 
eign countries; and (4) selection and 
handling of both American and for- 
eign personnel. Harvard Business 
School, Boston 63, Mass. 223 pp. $3.50. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION. By 
William J. Hudson and James A. Con- 
stantin. Documented with plenty of 
charts, tables, and graphs, this book 
will appeal to college students as well 
as such specialists as motor carrier 
personnel and industrial traffic man- 
agers. It will give them a detailed 
picture of the problems and policies 
involved in motor carrier operation. 
The book’s three parts present, in 
order, a discussion of the develop- 
ment of the highway system of the 
country and the evolution of motor 
transportation, the principles and or- 
ganization patterns common to mo- 
tor transportation companies, and 
the interstate regulation of motor 
carriers. The Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 703 pp. $7.50. 
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NEW SLIDE-FREE SHRINKS WOOD 


:AY “good-bye” to your 

stuck windows, doors 
and desk drawers. Stop 
noisy squeaks. No more 
straining and sweating— 
no more banging and 
rapping to get them 
open. Just give them a 
shot of SLIDE-FREE! 
. . and presto! this 
amazing new chemical 
keeps them open like 
magic—as though they rolled on ball bear- 
ings. Safe to hands and furniture. Sold on 
money back guarantee. Only $1.00 for 4 oz. 
squeeze bottle, only $2.95 a pint, ppd. 
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Dept. AB, Hicksville, N. Y. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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by cooperative publisher who offers authors early | 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
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RESUMES FOR EXECUTIVES AND EN- 
GINEERS our specialty. Write for “How to 
Write Your Resume” with sample guide and 
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SHOP, Dept. B, Orville E. Armstrong & Co., 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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You can add dramatic impact 
to your next sales meeting or 
convention by using this pop- 
vior film. It dramatizes the 
fact that the difference be- 
tween a top producer and an 
average salesman is largely 
based on sincere enthusiosm 
built on a solid foundation of 
knowledge—the kind of en- 
thusiasm that sets a man on 
fire and communicates itself 
to those with whom he is 
dealing. 
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Buying and Selling 


No doubt about it, the wave of “buy-now” 
‘ampaigns sweeping the country has excited 
consumer interest and thereby served a good 
purpose. But to be fully effective, such pro- 
motional efforts must be complemented by a 
carefully conceived and energetically executed 
“sell-now” campaign. One activity induces a 
favorable frame of mind; the other converts 
this general attitude into specific sales for your 
firm. But company “sell-now” campaign takes 
more than careful plans, energetically ex- 
ecuted. It requires the practice of optimism. 
Lip service won’t suffice. In the early 1930's, 
Will Rogers used to complain, “Never before 
has optimism been preached more and _ prac- 
ticed less.” This is no time for feeble gestures 
toward optimism. Halfhearted plans, indiffer- 
ently executed, are rarely worth the effort. 


Inflation: Monster or Myth? 


Both the Consumers Price Index and the 
Government index of wholesale prices have 
crept higher and higher. But there is at least 
a small group of economists and businessmen 
who do not think these spiraling indexes mean 
that we have inflation rampant within a re- 
cession. The argument is based on these three 
facts: (1) The Consumers Price Index reflects 
the costs of many services, such as haircuts, the 
cost of which lags behind the rest of the econ- 
omy; these are now catching up. (2) A tempo- 
rary phenomenon, bad weather, pushed up the 
cost of farm products and foods. (3) It ignores 
sale prices, new channels of distribution and 
new products, and so cannot serve as a sensitive 
barometer of the cost of living. This comforting 
argument shouldn’t be dismissed simply be- 
cause it’s somewhat revolutionary. 


Gone and Forgotten 


While most United States foreign trade is 
consumed by foreigners, a little of it goes to 
Americans living abroad. Apparently these 
expatriates hear very little from the business 
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folks back home. European postal authorities 
report that American families living there 
don’t get three pieces of advertising mail a year 
from U. S. firms. Mexico City has the largest 
American colony. Here is a plum, ripe for the 
picking, that’s being neglected. 


A Place to Save 


Despite the many admonitions about pains- 
takingly kept but utterly useless records, these 
remain a clear and present danger. T'he Acme 
Icporter, published by the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, gave some 
chilling examples recently. One recounted the 
experience of a distributor of overseas products 
which had been preparing three documents for 
customers on each delivery made to them. This 
involved procedure was justified because “the 
warehousing company requires it.” One day 
someone asked the warehouser. “Oh, no,” he 
said, “the bank insists on it.” But the bank 
made the broker responsible. “That’s your 
regulation, not mine!” the broker reported with 
some heat. So the distributor installed a new 
system, saving the wages of two girls and 
lowering customers’ blood pressure. 


A Living Wage 


There are good reasons for having high 
hopes for roaring prosperity in the 1960's, 
when the “baby boom” that began in 1942 
starts coming of age. Yet, population per se 
can’t produce prosperity, as the economy of 
India or China demonstrates. If America is to 
attain the fabled prosperity of the 1960's, it 
first must have production: this calls for in- 
creased industrial capacity. To have this there 
must be an enlarged flow of risk capital. 
Though national income has risen nearly 50 
percent since 1950 and labor’s share has 
jumped 65 percent, corporate profits after 
taxes have actually dropped 7 percent! Corpo- 
rations plow back about half their earnings, so 
stockholder take-home pay has dropped even 
more. Unless risk-takers can earn a living 
wage, 1960’s promises won’t materialize. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF C. S. Hammond and Co., 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES are easy to use, 


to train new employees. 


in Maplewood, N. J. 


THIS NATIONAL CASH REGISTER provides complete cash and inventory 


control. 


“Our ational —— 
saves us 4100 ayear... 


pays for itself every 11 months!’’—c.s. Hammond and Co., Maplewood, N. J 


“‘We use a National System to han- 
dle all of our accounting work,’’ 
writes C. D. Hammond, President of 
C. S. Hammond and Co. “Our Na- 
tional Bookkeeping Machines have 
greatly increased the efficiency of 
our operation, thereby making an 
important reduction in our operat- 
ing costs. 

‘“‘And we use a National Cash 
Register in our New York retail 
store, too. We find that customers 
are pleased by the printed, itemized 


receipts issued by our National. We 
like the protection it gives us by au- 
tomatically recording each transac- 
tion — cash or charge. 

“Our overall National System 
makes great savings for us in time 
and in money. In fact our Nationals 
save us $7,100 a year, pay for them- 
selves every 11 months!” 


Cato), Hauuurnd 


President of C. S. Hammond and Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


making it easier for C. S. Hammond and Co. 


Cc. D. HAMMOND, President of C. S. Ham- 
mond and Co 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased efficiency and economy made 
possible by a National System. Nation- 
als pay for themselves quickly through 
savings, then continue to return a reg- 
ular yearly profit. For complete infor- 
mation, call your nearby National 
representative today. He’s 


listed in the yellow pages of Om. 
your phone book. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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that turns time into money 
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flick of a knob. The Man from Monroe in your area is an 
accounting methods expert. Seek his advice. Ask him to 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world 
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